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Czech Refugees Reach U.S. Zone 


Struggle for Men’s Minds 
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Frigidaire Store Air Conditioners 


Complete system in one compact unit. 


Frigidaire Room Air Conditioners 


Easily installed. Simple plug-in connection. 





Get These Basic Advantages with 


FRIGIDAIRE 
AIR CONDITIONING 





Capacities, sizes and types to fit ’most any need. 





Businessmen recognize that air conditioning 
increases sales, builds good will, facilitates 
many manufacturing operations. That’s im- 
portant. But to make your air conditioning an 
even better investment... be sure to get these 
basic advantages: 


The right type and size of equipment—so you 
don’t waste money on too much or too little 
capacity. Frigidaire offers packaged store air 
conditioners, large capacity central systems, 
window-type room conditioners. 


Top-flight engineering and manufacturing— 
so you'll get top performance at minimum cost. 
That’s what Frigidaire gives you. For example, 
Frigidaire matched equipment is designed to 
last longer, cut operating costs because com- 
pressor, cooling unit, and controls are engi- 
neered and built by Frigidaire to work together 
like a championship team. 


An expert, established dealer organization — 
so you'll always get prompt, economical service. 
Frigidaire’s corps of engineering dealers is lo- 
cated to give you such service, wherever you are. 





Frigidaire Store Air Conditioner 


Cools, dehumidifies, filters, circulates, ventilates 
in summer; heating coil may be added for winter. 
Compact, quiet, attractive—can be installed in 
space to be air conditioned, in multiple for 
large areas, or used with simple duct system. 
Ideal for leased premises: requires no extensive 
building operations, easily moved. 





Frigidaire Room Air Conditioner 


Cools, dehumidifies, circulates, filters, ventilates. 
Easily installed in almost any double-hung 
window. Powered by Frigidaire Meter- Miser. 
Backed by special Frigidaire 5-Year Warranty. 


Frigidaire Central System Air Conditioner 


Frigidaire offers products in many types and 
sizes. These can be combined to answer almost 
any problem. Cool, filter, ventilate, circulate, 
and dehumidify; heating coils can be added. 


For PRODUCTS you can depend on...a NAME 
you can depend on...4 DEALER you can depend 
on— Call in Frigidaire ! Find Frigidaire Dealer’s 
name in Classified Phone Directory, under “Air 
Conditioning” or “Refrigeration Equipment.” 
Or write Frigidaire Division, General Motors 
Corp., Dayton 1, Ohio. Leaside 12, Ontario. 


You're twice as sure with two great names 


= FRIGIDAIRE mace oni, GENERAL MOTORS 


METER-MISER AND RECIPROCATING TYPE COMPRESSORS «¢ 
DISPLAY CASES « REACH-IN REFRIGERATORS ¢ BEVERAGE, 
WATER AND MILK COOLERS « ICE CREAM CABINETS « HOME 
& FARM FREEZERS « ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES FOR TH? HOME 








Talking It Over 





by Graham Patterson 


In Lieu of Lewis 


The present contract between the 
miners and the coal operators expires 
the end of this month. What will hap- 
pen then? Will there be a strike that 
may paralyze the industrial life of our 
country? The answer rests with one 
man—John L. Lewis. 

And that grim realization is suffi- 
cient proof of the need for some cor- 
rective measure. No man should pos- 
sess such dictatorial power over the 
health and economic welfare of 140 
million people. There should be some 
means of decision in lieu of Lewis’ 
whims. 


*% % * 


It was hoped that Judge Golds- 
borough’s action in the latter part of 
1946 in fining Lewis $10,000 and the 
United Mine Workers union $3.5 mil- 
lion (the latter amount was reduced 
by the Supreme Court to $700,000) 
would have a chastening effect. But it 
didn’t. Lewis had no hesitancy in 
bringing about a mine stoppage sev- 
eral months ago. He was careful not 
to issue an order openly to his men 
to strike. But he achieved the same 
purpose by telling them their contract 
had been “dishonored.” 

Under the provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act involving strikes that af- 
fect the national welfare, President 
Truman named a special board of in- 
quiry. But Lewis arrogantly snubbed 
it until he was compelled to appear. 
Then he defiantly ignored the court 
injunction that ordered him to end the 
strike. When the issue at stake—that 
of miners’ pensions—was settled to his 
satisfaction, he pompously let his union 
members know that they could resume 
the digging of coal. 

Even then, a considerable number 
of miners stayed away from the mines 
in protest against the threatened pun- 
ishment of their leader. The same Fed- 
eral judge who meted out heavy fines 
in 1946 again found Lewis and his 
union guilty of contempt of court and 
fined Lewis $20,000 and the United 
Mine Workers $1.4 million. 

But it is evident that fines are not 
sufficient to make Lewis obey the law 
of the land. Those levied in 1946 did 
not deter him from staging a_ shut- 
down this spring. Is it logical to as- 
sume that the recent fines will have 
any greater effect? 


*% *% * 


The recent mine stoppage 
greatly depleted our reserves of coal, 
caused a serious reduction in the pro- 
duction of steel, forced the railroads to 
curtail freight and passenger service, 
and put 600,000 people out of work. 
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International 
Lewis. Will he force the people to 
pass a stronger labor law? 


Will Lewis dare do it again when 
the miners’ contract expires the end 
of this month? With coal stockpiles 
greatly reduced because of the recent 
shutdown, a stoppage of coal produc- 
tion now could bring a swift and com- 
plete paralysis of industry, transporta- 
tion, gas and power production. 

But the important question to be 
answered is not whether Lewis will or 
will not wreck our economy by another 
coal strike. The real issue is: Should 
John L. Lewis—or any other individ- 
ual—be permitted to possess the power 
of life or death over our national econ- 
omy? Should any man for any reason 
have the power to strangle this coun- 
try until he gets what he wants? 


*% *~ % 


It was the abuse of such power 
that led to passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act last year, as a result of public in- 
dignation. If that law is not enough 
to protect the public interest, then a 
stronger law is needed. Lewis has 
shown by his actions that he insists 
upon dictation instead of negotiation. 
And there is no room in a democracy 
for a dictator. With the European Re- 
covery Program and our own rearma- 
ment under way, industry has a vitally 
important job to perform—too impor- 
tant to permit one man or interest to 
bring it to a halt. The security of the 
American people takes precedence 
over the ego of John L. Lewis. 








BENINZONL 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Be safe with both instant, 
lasting engine protection 


| 
| 


| 


from this double-action 
Pennsylvania motor oil. 
| Change for summer now! 





At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 


*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crude Of) Ass'n Permit No @ 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 
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“...IF HE PLAYED his cards right, I’d be 
more than interested. But that hair! Looks 
uncombed, dried out, and—sure enough, 
loose dandruff, too. He’s got Dry Scalp, all 
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right. I’d be a dummy not to tell him about | 
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‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 


Hatt looks bervér..: 


scalp reels berréer... 
when you check 





SAME MAN... BUT what a difference! Yes, 
and ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic can do as much 
for you. Just use a few drops every day. 
Your scalp feels better . . . your hair looks 
better ... stays neatly in place all day long. 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is fine with 
massage before every shampoo. It gives 
double care ... to both scalp and hair... 
and it’s more economical, too. 


Vaseline 


TRADE MARK 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 
than any other hair tonic 








Conservation Column: Your 
Americana department, now dealing with 
natural resources conservation, is of the 
greatest interest to this Society. We have 
regretted the lack of facilities in publica- 
tions to make available . . . the latest 
facts in this vital field. A recent Govern- 
ment report dealt with the drastic decline 
in wheat yields per acre resulting from 
soil erosion in test areas in eastern Ore- 
gon. . On one tract wheat yields de- 
clined from 43 to 13 bushels per acre due 


| to a few years of top soil erosion, result- 


ing almost solely from disregard of prop- 
er planting and stubble procedure. 
George Dock Jr., Natural Audubon 
Society, New York. 


Finis: Haven't you omitted the 12th 
essential trait of “Portrait of a Boss” 
(Business, Apr. 21)? To wit: He de- 
velops a bum heart in the 50’s, which 
usually knocks him off around 60. 

Clyde McCormack, Berkeley, Cal. 


No Mud, Please: As the American 
people once more prepare to choose a 
President, I would like to contend that 
the majority of citizens would gladly sup- 
port any candidate who would disdain to 


| stoop below the level of decency in his 


campaign. ... Harsh criticism of an op- 
ponent is a boomerang which breeds sus- 
picion and disrespect. . . . 

Philip Smock, J. P., Cochranton, Pa. 


Pix Story: Your article “Damoo: 
Maestro of the Big Cats” (May 5) was 
fascinating and graphically excellent. . . . 

C. W. Bettmann, The Bettmann 


Archive, New York. 


¢ ¢ ¢ I don’t know when I have read 

such an absorbing account of one of the 

most interesting phases of circus life... . 
Donald Knox, Bangor, Me. 


Un-Poll Tax: Do you think it advis- 
able to impose a penalty on those who 
neglect to vote? Our people are very in- 
different. 

Clara Lippincott, 
Columbus Grove, Ohio 


Recommended Reading: Thank 
you for “Freedom from 
(Along The American Way, May 5). 
is thought-provoking. . . 

D. M. Stancliff, 


It 
Wamic, Ore. 


¢ ¢ ¢ T agree with your article. It 
should be read by every American family. 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 
Matter May 31,1946. at the Post Office at Chi- 


cago, Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U. S. and possessions. 
Single copy 10¢. Volume 55, Number 11. 
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That’s how your toilet bowls are 
after you’ve sprinkled in Sani-Flush. 
And that’s how you feel about it, 
too, for there’s no rub or scrub when 
Sani-Flush does the work. Sani- 
Flush removes all unsightly stains 
and invisible film—disinfects—and 
leaves perfect, odorless freshness. 
Safe in all toilet systems — ef- 
fective in hard or soft water. At 
your grocer’s every 
where. Two sizes. The 
Hygienic Products 
Co., Canton 2, Ohio. 


-Flush 


Kam on n REFUND oF 


‘S* Guaranteed by” 








Sani 







KEEP Good Housekeepin 
TWO CANS for as ADveRTistd wor 
HANDY . 


JSTAMMER 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering. 
Its Cause and Correction,"’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and stuttering—suc- 
cessful for 47 years, F ree—no obligation. 
Benjamin WN. Bogue, Dept. 4821, Circle 
Tower, Indianapolis, 4, Ind. 


Mows and Trims Lawns 
s4 In One Simple 
Easy Operation 














-s Save Time 
and Labor with a 


MontTAMoweER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% Ibs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to last many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
for 26 years. Costs little. Write at once for trial on 
your own lawn ‘‘approval offer,’’ guarantee information 
and literature. 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Keeler Bidg. GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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... What we need is another Abraham 
Lincoln to give the country back to the | 
Liceln » give che country back to che Dependable 


P. S. McKenna, Donnybrook, N.D. 


Young Artists: I was delighted 
with “They’re All Good” (Women, Apr. 
21). While I always looked at the draw- 
ings the children brought home from 
school with most appreciative eyes (what 


mother wouldn’t?), I never thought these 
young hopefuls would receive such en- 


couragement from others as has been America > Favorite Spark Plug 








Keep your eye on the track! 
Most racing drivers use Champion Spark Plugs 
because they have found that they 


insure better, more dependable engine 






performance. Most motorists have 
likewise found this to be true—and have 
made Champion America’s Favorite Spark Plug 
—for every engine! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





Milton Bradley Co. 
and John Gaddis, 8, took first and second- 
grade prizes in national art contest. 


given in the “America the Beautiful” con- 
ar 


Jean Morris, Plainfield, N.J. 


¢ ¢ e Your story tickled me. Oh, to 
be a child again! 
Vaughan Pierce, Boston. 


The Better Side: May I express 
appreciation for “The Men Who Know 
the Atom Best” (Apr. 21)? Your last 
paragraph, mentioning “the constructive 
promise” of this great force explains my 
reason. ... The usual article on this vital 


subject leaves us depressed about the £1) / LOW THE EXPER TS 
“atomful” future, but this story brings to lati 


mind the better side. . . 


° AR 
Gaston Witenes, Denese, Lala. DEMAND NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR YOUR C 
eeeAs always, there’s a good and Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer’s fost sportscost every Friday night, over the ABC network 
t JUNE 2, 1948 
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ENDURANCE 


Tha Paint that Lives up ty ity Nome! 


FOR EVERY BUILDING ...TOWN AND FARM 















LASTS LONGER 
a 


SAVES | 
REPAINTING 
DOLLARS | 


ENDURANCE 
HOUSE PAINT 
‘onywhere On Loerie 2M 






@ SELF WASHING—stays bright and clean—longer 
@ MORE heavy-bodied linseed oil per gallon 

@ GREATER COVERAGE—saves labor, saves money 
@ FIRST IN QUALITY —tast to wear out! 


For extra years of beauty and protection ... use Glidden 
ENDURANCE ... the paint with the factory-balanced formula 

that does a better job on all surfaces—wood, metal or masonry | 
—under all weather conditions. See your Glidden dealer for 

white and all popular colors. 


FOR FINEST RESULTS ... FIRST USE GLIDDEN | 
ENDURANCE BASECOAT 


To get 3-coat results with 2 coats—use Glidden’s 
Time-Tested Basecoat first. Glidden’s special 
formula seals the wood—gives a perfect bond for 

the finish coat—lets all of 
the rich oils of Glidden 
ENDURANCE stay on the hentaiie 


surface—resists peeling. BASECOAT 














How to Paint and Save 

Here are two new, illustrated books with full information to help 

you paint your buildings and redecorate your home. ‘‘How to Use 

Paint on a Farm” and ‘The Key to Color Harmony in Your Home.” 
“8 Send 25¢ (coin) to The Glidden Company, Dept. F-6, Cleveland 2, O. 

© 1948, The Glidden Company 


x PACEMAKER IN PAINTS x 


LEADING PROCESSOR OF SOY BEANS —THE ALL-AMERICAN CROP | 
6 





a bad side to every question, a black and 
a Witte, 2.4. J And as always, it was the 
black we saw first. Now, with relief, we 
thank you for the other side of the pic- 
ture. 

Verne Haislip, Memphis, Tenn. 


Cornbread Pioneers: While we 
worry over ERP and the burden of taxa- 
tion to keep life in the bodies of defeated 
people and despair from their souls, why 
not give a thought to the fact that most of 
our ancestors were glad to eat beans and 
“oreens” and cornbread. They lived and 
labored heavily on such a diet. Let our 
leaders and the people of starving Europe 
give this fact consideration, then let the 
latter go to work as did our pioneers in 
the mighty effort to establish themselves 
on a similar plane of existence. 

Rosa D. Willis, Pagosa Springs, Colo. 


Versatile Farm Ponds: York 
County, Pa., has 22 farm ponds such as 
you mention in “Backyard Anglers” 
(Americana, May 19). One, on the James 
K. Rishel farm, 14 miles from York, was 
built in August, 1944, and has an area of 
about .8 of an acre. Stocked in Novem- 
ber, 1944, 132 lb. of blue gills were 
caught in the summer of 1945. In addi- 





W orth the cost. Farmer Rishel’s invest- 
ment returns fish, fun, and income. 


tion to being a reservoir of water for live- 
stock, the pond is used for recreation, 
such as boating and skating. . .. During 
the winter, public skating at a small 
charge returns a sizeable income. 

On the one and three-quarter acre 
Musser pond two small towns play com- 
petitive hockey, drawing large crowds. 

Thus, the original purpose of these 
ponds—water storage—has been aug- 
mented by other uses. Experience is that 
the cost might be refunded in a few 
years. ... 

E. A. Hirschman, Chamber of 
Commerce, York, Pa. 

Science and Religion: In “ 
and/or the Creator” (Religion, May 5) 
you report on achievement of the Florida 
State Board of Education, in issuing a 
bulletin offering “an ingenious and forth- 
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right answer to the problem” of the ap- | 


parent clash between “science and re- 


ligion.” 2... 


Some one took the trouble of | 


opening a book, possibly an encyclopedia, 
and read what scholars and scientists 
have said on the problem during a thou- 
sand years or more. ... Now the Board 
can do another favor by informing the 
teachers and clergy where to go for eluci- 
dation of other knotty problems. . . . Li- 





braries are stocked with useful informa- | 


i 
H. Lipps, St. Francis Seminary, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Pastor Exchange: “Pulpit Lend- 
Lease” (Religion, Apr. 21) is a grand 


idea though not new. Such exchanges | 


have been going on for years, on a few- 
months’ basis, usually during the sum- 
mer. One instance last year: James G. 
Gilkey Jr. of Plymouth Church, Utica, 
N.Y., preached at Auchtergaven, Scot- 
land, in exchange with its pastor... 


Roy W. Merrifield, Warrensburg, Il. 


¢ « * Cooperation of this sort can 
help to increase mutual understanding 
between people of different nationalities. 
Last year Rev. Theodore Maier of the 
First Methodist Church, Wooster, Ohio, 
exchanged pulpits with an English Meth- 
odist minister from the London area, and 
I believe several others made similar ex- 
changes. ... 

This is not to disparage the work of 
Rev. Lewis, mentioned in your story, but 
to help keep the record straight. 

H. A. Gossard, The Journal-Era, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 


Rural Lawlessness: In “Crime on 
the Farm” (Nation, Apr. 21) you say 
“the FBI was hard pressed to explain” 
why crime went up 7° in rural areas in 
1947. In his book Persons in Hiding, J. 
Edgar Hoover wrote some _ interesting 
facts and opinions on the subject. I 
quote: “, . . the smaller the town, the 





less money available for efficient law en- | 


forcement. . . . There exists a greater 
opportunity for the quashing of com- 
plaints. .. . Pressure is easier to apply. 

. Sympathy is more easily aroused.” 

Some of these towns are models of 
good government, others are not. Condi- 
tions that exist in the latter live on to 
affect not just the local community but 
the entire surrounding countryside since 
such a rural center is the hub of life for 
many miles around... . 

Marie Ferguson, Warwick, N. Y. 


New Paths to Learning: Id like to 
see Headmaster Bonner’s plan to group 
all school courses under one major sub- 
ject each year catch on (Education, May 
5). Most children would indeed benefit 
by this experiment in educational coordi- 
nation. I would have. 

George Lowry, San Francisco. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Wake up to the flavor of GOLDEN CORN 
in the lightest, most scrumptious FLAKES ever! 





THEY’RE WONDERFUL! — these crisp / 
petals of golden corn! Heap ’em into your 
fattest bowls, garnish ’em with sugar and 
cream ... they’re taste-thrillers! And rich 


in food value—a great quick-energy food. 
So “break fast’’ with Post’s Corn 


Toasties—for the kind of energy that 
Lelie laasted lam floher 


gives your day a flying start! P.S.—in 
the new ‘‘FreshProtector’’ package. rT 
w improve D post ls ‘ 

~~ * 


' Wher 
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es ' A Product of 
-_ General Foods 


rite ney ENERGY 
lacked with @ Daherl 
for Gosdaass Aakers 












Take it from me— 
this is the easy 
way to kill weeds. 
Just fill the new 
HUDSON 

2,4-D SPRAYER 
with weed-killer 
and push over 
your lawn. Saves 
money —no muss, 
no fuss. 


The triple nozzle 
and high pressure 
of the HUDSON 
SPRAY-ALL gives 
complete coverage 
—pests can't es- 

} cape. Non-corrod- 

# ing copper and 

brass throughout. 





Easy to carry and 


| wouldn't be with- 
out a HUDSON 
ADMIRAL* 
DUSTER. Now I 
can put insect 
killing dust just 
where | want it— 
without stooping 
or stretching. It's 
the clean way to 
kill pests. 


SS 


peo? Breas 2g. 


H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Chicago 11, Illinois 


Sold at All the Better 

Hardware, Seed 

Department and 
Drug Stores 


TESTED AND PROVED SPRAYERS AND DUSTERS 
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In South Carolina [ could not pos- 
sibly raise one Confederate dollar for the 
national Democratic Party as now consti- 
tuted.—Sen,. Olin D. Johnston, (D.-S.C.) 


I remember when chorus girls 
didn’t bother to study Plato, but they 
knew how to throw their legs around. 


Now it’s different. Now the girls are prac- 
tically all college graduates. It’s a real 
shame. There are no more limousines at 
the stage entrance, no more mash notes, 
orchids and diamonds delivered at the 
stage door.—Agnes Ferguson, wardrobe 
mistress, Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe. 


The Communists will start Opera- 
tion America as soon as they feel they 
can win in a conflict against us.—Gen. 
George C. Kenney, commanding general, 
Strategic Air Command. 


Some 10 million persons are ex- 
pected to be looking on when Republican 
delegates pick a Presidential nominee at 
the Philadelphia convention. That’s the 
estimate of the television audience as 
made by the industry’s leaders.—Will 
Baltin, secretary, Television Broadcasters 
Association. 


Our nation in four years has pro- 
duced and stored enough atomic bombs to 





Wide World 
Collier. U.S. has plenty atomic bombs. 


annihilate every large city in Europe 
within 24 hours.—John Collier, former 
U.S. Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 


Psychiatry today knows little more 
about the causes of major mental diseases 
than it did 50 years ago.—Dr. Leslie Hoh- 
man, psychiatrist, Duke University medi- 
cal school. 


If any of you [Negroes] have be- 
come so deluded as to want to enter our 
white schools, patronize our hotels and 
cafes, enjoy social equality with the 
whites, then true kindness and sympathy | 


} 


| 


| 














Arkansas Super-Market Buys a 
Reach-In For New Snack Bar 
— Chooses Frigidaire 
One of L. H. Magee’s Piggly Wiggly Super- 
Markets in Jonesboro, Ark., now features 


a snack bar. But while Mr. Magee (above) 
is new to the restaurant business, he could 


| rely on long experience when he bought 


the snack bar’ s reach-in refrigerator. 

“In 20 years of managing super-markets, 
I’ve used Frigidaire e quipment almost ex- 
clusively. And I’ve been thoroughly satis- 
fied,” says Mr. Magee. “Naturally, I chose 
Frigidaire again.” Allen Grace Electric Co.., 
Jonesboro, handled the installation. 


For refrigeration or air 
conditioning you need, 
call your Frigidaire 
Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Telephone 


Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Crosman "Bullseye" PISTOL 








Adjustable *‘power 
without powder"’ for 
accuracy with safety indoors 
or out. Regulation target type 
and weight; single-shot; .177 cal.; 

rifled barrel, safety. Shoots low-cost Super- 
Pells. At dealers; literature on request. 


Crosman Arms Co., 17 Henrietta St., Rochester 7, N.Y. 


CooL 
ALL DAY! 


HOTEL 


VENETO 


ST. LOUIS 








ALL NIGHT! 


Guest -controlled 
air conditioning 
. noiseproofing 

..and a radio 
in every room! 





Genuine High Quality 


GABARDINE....:.. 


Value $11.95! Ouly 
Order by mail and SAVE! Qs 


Firmly woven virgin wool 
and fine-spun rayon. Twill 
weave resists wrinkles. 
Holds crease, gives amazing wear. 
pert fashion tailored for perfect fit. Zip- 
per front. Roomy pockets, bar-tacked 
for double strength. Blue, Tan, Sand, 
ms, Lt. Brown, Dk. Brown, Blue-Gray. 
“= WAIST SIZES: 28-36 pleated— 
38—44 plain. 


SEND NO MONEY Bend name, waist size, color. 


Pay postman only $6.95 
plus small postage. Or send money and save poste age. 
Money-Back Guarantee. Order yours NOW! 


' LINCOLN TAILORS, Dept. T-8 Lincoln, Nebr. 
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requires me to advise you to make your 
homes in some other state.—Gov. Field- 
ing L. Wright, Miss. 


The purpose of my bill to require 
the registration of Communists in this 
country is simple. We want to put the 
leper’s sign on them. We want to put a 
quarantine sign on these disease peddlers. 


—Rep. Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.). 


You know it’s amazing how often 
you can use the same tunes over again 
ss . . . s 
with a few different twists. I’ve got only 





International 


Berlin. Only seven or eight tunes. 


seven or eight really different tunes in my 
system. It’s like reassembling furniture. 
—Irving Berlin. 


Yeah, I carry it on all trips. That 
10-pound dumbbell helps. I also use a 
hand grip to strengthen my fingers and 
wrists—Bob Feller, Cleveland Indians. 


We Socialists emphatically dis- 
agree with Wallace that peace can be had 
by appeasing Communist totalitarianism. 
—Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate 
for President. 


The Soviet army is ready for a 
hard, prolonged war. Our modern, first 
class army has worked out strategy and 
tactics far superior to the bourgeois the- 
ories of tank and air war, total war, blitz- 
krieg, ete.—Maj. Gen. Nikolai Talensky, 
USSR. 


We have a lovely, comfortable little 
home of several rooms all our own. And 
wonder of wonders, there are huge gro- 
cery shelves groaning under their load of 
food such as we never imagined existed. 
—I gor Gouzenko, state’s witness in Can- 
ada’s spy trials. 


We must see to it that the Dis- 
placed Persons who come here are flow- 
ers, not weeds.—Sen. Alexander Wiley 


(R.-Wis.). 


The one freedom that matters 
most today is freedom from fear.—Win- 


ston Churchill. 
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“YOU'RE A SMART YOUNG WOMAN 


TO INSIST ON 


Deatilal on FLoors” 


Father knows how he and Mother enjoyed and still 
love the sunshine on the lovely graining . . . the 
colorful reflections of furnishings on the clear, 
clean surface of polished oak. 

And, whenever they added a new chair or re- 
placed a rug, the oak floors welcomed the changes 
with fresh charm and beauty. 

Durable and economical? Well, the oak floors in 
the old home are just as attractive and hospitable 
now as when they were laid, a generation ago. It’s 
so easy to keep them fresh and clean, with just a 
dustmop, that dust and dirt don’t have a chance to 
grind in. A simple wax application, occasionally, 
brings back the bright newness. 

These are the qualities that have made oak floors 
the choice for large and small homes, for so many 
years, just as they are the predominating style 
today. So, for lifetime beauty that’s modern, and 
timeless, be sure you have oak floors in the home 
you buy or build. 






Ask your builder or lumber dealer for a copy of the new 
free booklet — Oak Floors for Long-time Beauty —or write 
to National Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 


814 Sterick Building, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Just before he ‘starts his day’s work, the coal 
miner you see above is picking up his electric 


“headlight” in the mine lamp house. 

Providing and maintaining modern cap lamps 
may seem like a small detail in coal mine opera- 
tion. But mine safety depends on attention to 
details—such details as dressing the miner in 
safety equipment, diagramming, on a mine map, 
his working locations, drilling him constantly in 
safe working methods. 

To prevent explosions, modern mines are “rock- 
dusted.” Giant fans keep the air fresh. Auto- 
matic safety gates confine possible danger. 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 


tart to Safety! 


Ss 


And these are only a few of the countless measures 
in the never-ending effort to remove every pos- 
sible source of preventable danger in the mines. 

As a result of this intensive safety program, 
America’s coal mines are now twice as safe as 
they were 40 years ago on the basis of man hours 
worked—and more than four times safer on the 
basis of tons mined. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Henry Burroughs 


The Cover. The cartoon 
scrawled on the side of this railroad 
car is symbolic. Somebody (Czecho- 
slovakia) is being painfully stung 
(by Russia) and the words proclaim: 
“That is all behind us.” Today, 
most nations in western Europe face 
the same fate that befell Czechoslo- 
vakia, from which these refugees es- 
caped into the U.S. zone of Ger- 
many. See Struggle for Men’s Minds, 
starting on page 18. 


* * * 


Next Issue. What makes a na- 
tional political convention tick? Who 
really picks the candidate? What do 
polls and preferential primaries 
prove? What are the pre-convention 
favorite’s chances? Pathfinder’s po- 
litical affairs editor, Pope Haley, for 
nearly 20 years a reporter of the 
Washington scene, tells the answers 
in the June 16 PATHFINDER. 


x * * 


Quiz. How much do flies and mos- 
quitoes cost Americans each 
year? 

(See Wanted: DDTermination, 
p. 43.) 

Why are so many “old” popular 
songs catching on again? 
(See Gold Corn, p. 47.) 

What happens when a state lets its 
teachers’ salaries get too low? 
(See Georgia Exodus, p. 34.) 

What must a new drug go through 
before it can be marketed? 
(See A Drug Is Born, p. 45.) 
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NEEDS NO “FITTING” 


@ Comes To You By Mail 
@ Satisfaction Guaranteed Or Your Money Back 
@ Just Clip Coupon Below 


So good we can offer you this 


MONEY-BACK TRIAL! 


Wear the Zenith "75" at home, at work, any- 
where. If it isn't better than you ever dreamed 
ANY hearing aid <ould be, return it within 
10 days of receipt and Zenith will refund 
your money in full. 


SAVES YOU OVER $100, TOO! 


Because the new Zenith “75” needs no “‘fit- 
ting,” it saves you embarrassing visits to sales- 
rooms and annoying sales pressure. Also, it 
saves you over $100 cash money. If its price 
had to include conventional selling costs and 
profits, this top quality hearing aid would have 
to sell for $195 instead of $75! So do as tens 
of thousands have already done. Find new 
happiness and success by mailing the coupon 
below—right now! 


By makers of the World-Famous Zenith Radios 


Look only to your doctor 
for advice on your ears and hearing A y. 


—-—-MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY-—— 


Zenith Radio Corporation 

Hearing Aid Division, Dept. P618 

5801 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 

I enclose check or money order for $75 * for one 

Zenith “75" Hearing Aid. Unless I am com- 
pletely satisfied and find the Zenith “75” superior 
to any other hearing aid, I may return it within ten 
days of receipt and get my money back in full. 
*Plus tax of $1.50 in Illinois or New York City 
$1.88 in California, except Los Angeles,#2.26. 


‘- Please send me free descriptive literature. 
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UNLESS INTEREST IN HIS THIRD PARTY REVIVES, Henry Wallace may give up his 
crusade and withdraw as a Presidential candidate before the Democratic 
convention in July. He thinks his opportunity even four years hence 
is lost, and Taylor, his running-mate, is pressuring him to drop the 
fight. 


DEMOCRATS CAN FORGET ABOUT NOMINATING IKE EISENHOWER. In an exclusive state- 
ment to PATHFINDER, the retired general said that he could never run 
for the Presidency on a Democratic ticket for the simple reason that 
he is a Republican. He will support whomever the Republicans nom- 


inate. 


DEMOCRATIC AND REPUBLICAN CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS will make a concerted effort 
to recess the Congress before convention time. Neither party wants 
its platform chewed apart in post-—convention sessions. 


ON HIS VOTE-RAISING TRIP THIS MONTH, TRUMAN WILL TALK principally on two sub- 
jects. He will whip the inflation debate to a fare-thee-well and try 
to blame the GOP entirely for high prices. He will glorify U.S. 
foreign policy to the same extent and try to credit himself entirely. 


HARRY TRUMAN WILL NOT enter lagging railroad strike negotiations. He has told 
the Justice Department to renew the strike-breaking injunction against 
the unions on May 29 and to keep renewing it until the union leaders 
are willing to settle for the operators' initial offer of 153¢ an 
hour. 














Murray. First and one of the nastiest mud balls flung at Murray, a 
Roman Catholic, is that "he is an agent for the Vatican." 


IF A SHIPPING STRIKE SHOULD COME, blame can be placed entirely on Commie 
sailors employed by American ship-—owners. Communist union members, 
who have more votes now than National Maritime Union boss Joe Curran's 


supporters, are eager to stage a walkout even if it wrecks NMU. 


CLUMSY HANDLING OF RECENT AMERICAN-RUSSIAN NOTES can be blamed first on U.S. 
Ambassador to Moscow Walter Bedell Smith who let Truman think the 
Russians wanted a four-—power parley instead of a closed U.S.-—Russian 
discussion. Secretary Marshall's top adviser, George Kennan, also 
added to the confusion by insisting to the very end that America 
should extend the olive branch to the USSR. 


THE STATE DEPARTMENT IS TRYING TO BOLSTER U.S.-—RUSSIAN TRADE. A new policy 

soon will ease export licenses for all goods, except military sup- 
plies. Western European nations will be allowed to re-export proc- 
essed American goods over the Iron Curtain as long as they cannot be 
used for war. 


JEALOUSIES AND BICKERING THREATEN U.S. AID TO EUROPE. Economic Cooperation Ad— 
ministrator Hoffman and roving Ambassador Harriman are feuding. Har- 
riman wants to run the show in Europe. Hoffman insists that no com- 
mitments can be made to any nation until demands for supplies are 
measured in terms of domestic needs. Secretary Marshall may have to 


enter the dispute before the two ram their heads together. 

STATE DEPARTMENT BIG-WIGS have asked Truman to clamp down on Army and Navy 
officers' loose talk of war. 

HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL ATOMIC BOMB TESTS at Eniwetok will result in Atomic Energy 
Commission demands for more money. AEC will try to prove that present 
bomb factories are obsolete and that new plants and equipment will 


have to. be built if the U.S. is to continue to lead the world in A- 
bomb making. 


DESPITE SENSATIONAL REPORTS ON PERFORMANCE, the U.S. Air Force will junk its 
B-36 bomber. Orders for 88 planes will be canceled and the 12 planes 


the Government now has will be retired. Discovery that the long-range 
B-36 is too slow will have cost the U.S. $100 million. 
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Dewey Moves Up 


His hard campaigning deflates Stas- 
sen; his biggest danger—a dead- 


lock with Taft 


His hair tousled, his suit rumpled, 
his ice melted in the heat of Oregon, New 
York’s Gov. Thomas E. Dewey was catch- 
ing up again this week in the race for the 
Republican Presidential nomination. 

The man whom acid-tongued Alice 
Roosevelt Longworth once likened to “the 
bridegroom on the wedding cake” didn’t 
look that way any more. Three weeks of 
the sort of grass-roots politicking he had 
always scorned knocked Tom Dewey off 
his pedestal and turned him into a human 
being voters liked. 

By trouncing Minnesota’s _high- 
riding Harold E. Stassen in the Oregon 
primary he wiped out the memory of two 
stinging defeats at Stassen’s hands ( Wis- 
consin and Nebraska). Dewey’s victory 
threw a road block in the path of the 
Stassen bandwagon, might stall it al- 
together. And he had regained a firm grip 
on his chance to break the GOP tradition 
against once-defeated candidates. 

Gloves Off. All this Dewey accom- 
plished in 20 days of stumping. He trav- 
eled 2,500 miles in Oregon, made 92 
speeches. He met Stassen head-on over 
the issue of outlawing the Communist 
Party. Their nationally broadcast debate 
—of no Lincoln-Douglas brilliance—was 
a draw, but Dewey’s insistence that out- 


lawing political ideas is unconstitutional 
and un-American gained him many votes. 

Both Taft and Dewey scornfully dis- 
missed Stassen’s last-minute charge that 
$250,000 was being poured into the state 
by a “Taft-Dewey combination.” 

Like Stassen, Dewey called for west- 
ern development, promised to name a 
Westerner as Secretary of the Interior if 
elected. With Oregon’s 12 votes, he moved 
briskly into Washington state, where a 
convention had just given him 16 of 19 
delegates, then left for Albany by way of 
California, Nevada, Utah, Idaho and 
Montana. He was leading in . pledged 
delegates. And for the first time since the 
Wisconsin primary on Apr. 6 the pledges 
had real weight in the political scales. 

Stassen’s campaigning had antago- 
nized not only Taft and Dewey, but party 
leaders. He was in danger of losing even 
the Vice Presidential nomination when 
the chips are down in Philadelphia. 

Unperturbed. Busily working for 
support from New Jersey’s unpledged 
delegation, Taft predicted: “I will have 
more delegates on the first ballot than 
any other candidate.” But a Taft-Dewey 
deadlock was still possible. 

Dear Alben, Dear Sam. As Presi- 
dent Truman polished his off-the-cuff 
technique in preparation for a cross- 
country trip and five major speeches in 
June, the Democratic Party went ahead 
with plans for its July 12 convention in 
Philadelphia. For its top jobs of keynoter 
and permanent chairman, it selected the 
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Dewey & Gov. Warren. In California, GOP rivals shook hands. (SEE: Dewey) 
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two most popular warhorses in the party 
stable; Senate Democratic leader Alben 
W. Barkley (Ky.) and House Democratic 
leader Sam Rayburn (Tex.). 

Still undecided was the speaker who 
will nominate the President. That, said 
Bronx boss Ed Flynn, is up to Truman. 


Secretary Brannan 


President Truman this week nomi- 
nated Charles F. Brannan, 44, as Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to succeed Clinton 
Anderson, resigning to run for the Sen- 
ate. Assistant secretary since 1944, Bran- 
nan joined the department in 1935. His 
first goal as secretary: to “keep up the 
momentum” Anderson started. 


The D.P.’s Still Wait 


For what seemed far more than three 
years, life had been dull for Arturs Ro- 
zentals, Latvian displaced person. Week- 
days, he dressed at 4 a.m., left the barbed- 
wire-enclosed camp where he lived to 
work on a German farm. Sundays he re- 
laxed, prayed at a Lutheran Church, and 
ate the meat-pastry piradzini his wife 
Alma baked. 

Unlike many Europeans Arturs did 
not constantly gag from starvation’s 
nausea. But even on 2,500 calories a day 
(1,000 more than Germans get), he was 
unhappy. For Arturs had no real home. 

Good News. Monday, as the 45- 
year-old D.P. squatted over a meal of thin 
potato soup, gray bread and C rations, 
he read in the camp’s mimeographed 
newspaper the word he had long awaited: 
The U.S. Senate was ready to act on Sen. 
Alexander Wiley’s bill permitting 100,000 
D.P.’s to settle in America. 

Arturs read on. Under the bill, half 
of the D.P.’s must be Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians or eastern Poles; half must 
be farmers and agree to farm in the U.S. 

Fitting both qualifications, Arturs 
prayed it would pass, that the American 
consulate in Frankfurt would soon ap- 
prove visa application No. 037192, his 
own ticket to a farm job in Iowa. There, 
labor-short farmer W. G. Lodwick had 
offered homes for 30 D.P. families. 

Excluded. At midweek, the Senate 
set aside time to debate Wiley’s proposal, 
and ponder President Truman’s com- 
plaint that if discriminates against non- 
farming, non-Baltic Jewish D.P.’s. A few 
Senators wondered if Gen. Lucius Clay 
had not solved the D.P. problem by open- 
ing German camps for emigration to Is- 
rael of some 225,000 Jewish D.P.’s. 
Others pointed out that many Jews might 
hesitate to settle in a war-torn land, that 
almost a million D.P.’s are Catholics and 
Protestants. They argued that the coun- 
try could use the 21,000 D.P. construction 
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workers, 95,000 farm hands, 4,000 nurses, 
3,700 cooks. 

Delay in the House. As the Senate 
rounded out action on the bill, the real 
test appeared in the House, where the 
Rules Committee continued to sit on a 
more liberal companion bill. It would 
admit 200,000 D.P.’s, give priorities to 
many occupational groups and persons 
with blood relatives in the U.S. 

Its passage, and dovetailing of the 
two bills, hinged on the pressure of un- 
related legislation (like oleomargarine 
tax repeal) which Congress must con- 
sider if it is to adjourn June 19. So did 
Arturs’ visa. 


Armorers at Work 


Molotov might talk coyly of peace 
and Stalin and Henry Wallace exchange 
billets-doux, but the real policy-makers of 
the U.S. Government went ahead _ this 
week working on ways and means to keep 
the nation’s powder dry. 

From faraway Eniwetok Island in 
the South Pacific came an announcement 
both comforting and ominous: Three new 
atomic weapons, each of “improved de- 
sign,” had been tested successfully. Ru- 
mor hinted at guided-missile A-bombs, 
radioactive death clouds. But top secrecy 
veiled anything more explicit than a bare 
indication that the United States is mak- 
ing progress in the frightful science of 
how to deliver the greatest possible de- 
struction to the largest possible target in 
the shortest possible time. 

Super-Ship. On Capitol Hill the 
Navy won a point as a House committee 
approved construction of the largest flat- 
top in history—capable of launching B-29 
bombers from its 1,090-foot decks. The 
ship would cost $124 million, be ready in 
1952. The Navy cited figures from the 
Pacific war to support its contention that 
carriers are not unduly vulnerable. Of 29 
major flat-tops involved in the war, the 
Navy said, only three were lost—by sui- 
cide attack. 
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Greetings. Senate page Walker, 17, gets the official drajt story. (SEE: Armorers) 


In the same bill the House committee 
moved to stop work on 13 warships begun 
before VJ-Day. The ships will be held in 
stand-by condition, to be fitted out as 
guided-missile carriers later. (For a re- 
port on Army guided missiles see Avi- 
ation). 

Hot Potato. Manpower, Congress’ 
biggest election-year headache, moved to 
the fore as another House committee be- 
gan hearings on a bill to draft youths 19 
through 25. Competing for attention was 
a scheme by Rep. Leo E. Allen (R.-II1.) 
to dodge the draft issue by luring volun- 
teers with enlistment bonuses. Estimated 
cost of national defense, involving the 
draft, is $17 billion a year. 

In the Senate, military-minded mem- 
bers hoped to take up their own version 
of a 19-25 draft (with a provision allow- 





International 
Gag. Pickets hoped to stop Mundt’s anti- 
Communist measure. (SEE: Mundt) 


ing 18-year-olds to volunteer), drive it to 
speedy passage despite Southern threats 
to debate at length on the question of 
racial segregation in the Army. 

Meanwhile Cold War 
continued World). Government 
spokesmen characterized Soviet 
feelers as propaganda, demanded that 
Russia prove good faith by settling 11 
major issues pending in the United Na- 
tions. To strengthen that body the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee urged that 
no veto apply in “all questions involving 
Pacific settlements of 
putes and situations.” 

Outlook. At the same time, commit- 
tees moved toward legislation authorizing 
the U.S. to enter mutual 
pacts with regional groups of nations as 
permitted by the U.N. charter. Most likely 
beneficiary of U.S. support if the legisla- 
tion passes: the “Western Union” of 
Great Britain, France, The Netherlands, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 


skirmishing 
(see 


peace 


international dis- 


defense com- 


Arkansas Travelers 


Mexico, the U.S. and Arkansas were 
in a three-way war of words last week. 
When Ben T. Laney heard 
Mexico had barred 2,900 migrant workers 
from Arkansas and Mississippi because of 


Gov. 


“race discrimination,” he suspected Wash- 


ington had rigged the deal to punish them 
for opposing the civil rights program. 

Hastily, U.S. Employment 
officials who sponsor the program assured 
Laney the whole thing was Mexico’s idea. 
Mexico insisted no states were black- 
listed yet, but no workers would go where 
discrimination exists. Laney denied dis- 
crimination, said he would appeal to 
Mexico, hoped for relief before the John- 
son grass got the cotton. 


Mundt Bill 


There was no doubt how the House 
felt about Communists. Brushing aside 
constitutional arguments, pro-Communist 
propaganda and the parliamentary ma- 
neuvers of New York’s American Labor- 
ite Rep. Vito Marcantonio, it voted 319 
to 58 for the Mundt-Nixon Anti-Commu- 
nist bill. 

Repeatedly members of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee, which 
sponsored the bill, emphasized that it 
would not outlaw the Communist Party. 
But it would: 

1. Provide penalties of 10 years in 
jail, $10,000 fine and loss of citizenship 
for anyone conspiring to establish a for- 
eign-controlled totalitarian dictatorship 
in the U.S. 

2. Require registration of all Com- 
munist organizations and their member- 
ships. 

3. Bar Communist organization mem- 
bers from Federal employment and deny 
them passports. 

4. Remove Federal income tax ex- 
emptions normally allowed for political 
contributions if those contributions are 
made to the Communist Party. 

Sponsors immediately began a drive 
to push the bill through the Senate. There 
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was no doubt how the Senate felt about 
Communists either, but there was some 
doubt whether it was ready to subordi- 
nate its love for constitutional liberties 
to its hatred for the Reds. 

Senate whip Kenneth S. Wherry (R.- 
Neb.) said the House vote guaranteed 
consideration of “this or a similar bill,” 
but top GOP policy-maker Robert A. Taft 
wasn’t so sure. Some provisions, he said, 
were “too drastic.” The bill, he hinted, 
might get shunted aside in the headlong 
rush for adjournment. 


Giddap, Washington! 


Vermont’s kindly, graying Sen. 
George D. Aiken was worried. As No. 2 
man on the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee (No. 1 is Kansas’s tired, 82-year-old 
Arthur Capper), Aiken knew he was re- 
sponsible for pushing the Republicans’ 
long-range farm bill through Congress 
before the session ends June 19. And this 
week his chances had become uncomfort- 
ably slim. 

Aiken’s measure, caught in the last- 
minute log-jam of bills awaiting enact- 
ment, is the only hope for comprehensive 
farm legislation in 1948. If it fails in 
Senate or House, Congress will simply 
extend price supports this year and leave 
changes until 1949—or later. 

Fuel for Fights. Aiken predicts his 
bill will go through “without much de- 
bate” if it gets to the floor. Some things 
it would do, however—like consolidating 
soil conservation activities; revising price- 
support formulas; providing marketing 
quotas for corn, wheat, cotton and rice— 
could provoke long debate. Privately Re- 
publican leaders doubt it will clear both 
houses before adjournment, even though 
President Truman has attempted to put 
the GOP on the spot in a special message 
pleading the farmers’ needs. 


Half a Loaf. More likely to go 
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through is a measure introduced by 
House Agriculture chairman Clifford 
Hope (R.-Kan.). Hope’s measure extends 
the so-called “Steagall amendment” (now 
due to expire Dec. 31) to June 30, 1950. 
It continues price support for cotton, 
wheat, corn, tobacco, rice and peanuts at 
60% of parity (the ratio between what 
the farmer gets for his crops and what he 
has to invest in their production), milk 
and milk products at 90% of parity. 
Farmers are required to comply with pro- 
duction and marketing quotas in order to 
receive benefits. 

The House committee hopes to have 
a long-range farm price support policy 
ready by the Hope bill’s June 1950 ex- 
piration date. Farmers, who would like 
to know what aid they stand to get from 
their Government, hope so, too. 


Round Three: Warm-up 


John L. Lewis is a Southerner, suh 
—geographically speaking. Though born 
in an Iowa cottage, he now presides over 
a capacious colonial house in Alexandria, 
a city as Virginian as the “White” and 
“Colored” signs on the doors of its public 
rest rooms. 

This week, the Coal Miners’ colonel 
was in trouble again. His refusal to bar- 
gain with the Southern Coal Producers 
Association brought prompt charges of 
Taft-Hartley Law violation by the NLRB. 
The case went straight to the man who 
twice before levied stiff fines on Lewis for 
ignoring Federal orders—Justice T. Alan 
Goldsborough, who set Tuesday, June 1, 
to hear the case. 

Vendetta. Behind Lewis’s latest 
wrangle lay years of trouble with south- 
ern coal men. They had bucked unioniza- 
tion of their pits in 1933, fought country- 
wide contracts, never signed last year’s 
coal wage pact. Now Lewis was out to 
crack their solidarity by locking them out 


Goodbye to the good earth. As Krug signed, Gillette wept. (SEE: Indian) 
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Rebel. Lewis leaves old homestead with 
new threats. (SEE: Warm-up) 


of the parleys and dropping hints of a 
July strike. 

But northern operators, who still 
didn’t know what Lewis wanted in the 
new contract, spiked rumors of a separate 
settlement, formed a united front with the 
Southern Association. 

Sliding Seale. Brighter news came 
from Detroit, where General Motors 
reached a last-minute agreement with the 
United Auto Workers to avert a Friday 
walkout of 225,000 workers in its more 
than 90 plants. 

Home from 26 days in a Detroit 
hospital, UAW chief Walter Reuther for- 
got the pain in his cast-bound right arm 
to smile approval of the unique GM plan, 
which gave the workers an 1]¢-an-hour 
raise and called for quarterly adjust- 
ments on the basis of Government cost-of- 
living statistics. The pattern was likely to 
be followed throughout the million-man 
auto industry. Perhaps in other big in- 
dustries as well. GM predicted it would 
cost $75 million a year. 

For the workers, it was at least more 
of a victory than for packinghouse em- 
ployes who went back to the job Monday 
morning for the 9¢ increase they could 
have had without 68 days of payless grief. 


Indian Trade 


George Gillette is an Indian, and In- 
dians, according to story books, never 
show emotion. Last week George Gillette 
wept, silently but unashamed. 

For nearly a century, a little band of 
Indians had grown their crops in the rich 
black flatlands of the Fort Barthold, N.D., 
reservation, along the banks of the turbu- 
lent Missouri. 

But the Missouri and its tributaries 
which lace the great central plateau had 
been sending floodwaters downstream to 
wipe out white men’s homes, towns and 
crops. U.S. engineers with slide rules and 
compasses pored over maps and con- 
cluded that many dams would be needed 
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Kids’ pal. Edwards trained them on 


to control the floods. First and biggest 
key to the whole plan would be a $161 
million dam near Garrison, N.D., to im- 
pound water for 200 miles upstream. 

Swamped. Among the lands to be 
inundated were 155,000 acres of the res- 
ervation’s best. Yielding to white men’s 
“progress,” the 960 adult Indians sur- 
rendered their land for $5.1 million, 
agreed to clear it of timber by 1950, and 
move themselves out by two years later. 

Interior Secretary Krug said the 
money wasn’t enough. Sen. Langer (R.- 
N.D.) suggested $31 million more. 

Sadly signing for the Indians, Gil- 
lette said, “We have faith that Congress 
will give us something that we have not 
yet had—a real hearing on the effects of 
the Garrison project on our reservation.” 





House on Housing 


Able, conservative, stubborn chair- 
man Wolcott (R.-Mich.) of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee 
laid down an ultimatum to able, conserv- 
ative, stubborn Senate Robert A. 
Taft (R.-Ohio) : 

The House won’t accept the public 
housing section of the much-publicized 
Taft-Ellender-Wagner housing bill. 

If Taft wants his bill passed this ses- 
sion, Wolcott said, he'll have to take it 
on a strictly private-enterprise basis. 


Jesse 


boss 


Ding’s Drive 


All through his six years on night 
patrol in Webster City, lowa, traffic cop 
Bernard “Ding” Edwards had worried 
about the teen-agers. He winced each 
time they careened down Second st. on 
speeding motorcycles or drove jalopies 
through town under the mixed stimulus 
of gasoline and beer. Months ago he de- 
cided they needed help from someone 
who knew kids—namely, Ding Edwards. 

Last Thursday, grateful parents paid 
him tribute at the local Kiwanis Club, 
saw him grin awkwardly as they ap- 
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bikes for safety in cars. 
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(SEE: Drive) 


plauded. They could measure his achieve- 
ment in children’s lives and in the three 
honors he brought the town: 

ee American Automobile Associa- 
tion’s plaque for pedestrian safety in 
towns under 10,000 population, a first 
prize shared only with Casey, Ill, and 
Worthington, Minn. 

e@ eA spot on the National Safety 
Council’s 403-town honor roll for going 
one year without an auto-caused fatality. 

ee Jowa’s first prize for traffic 
safety. 

Catch *em Young. Edwards’ suc- 
cess formula is simple: (1) Kids are 
usually the most reckless drivers; (2) if 
you train them to ride bikes carefully and 
drill them in traffic safety, theyll make 
good motorists. 

An off-duty safety lecturer at Web- 
ster City schools, Ding pushed through a 
system of riders’ tests, licenses and police 
inspections for bikes. He insisted that the 
town’s 850 bike-riders know all hand sig- 
nals, navigate a narrow figure-eight track 
without mishap, be able to stop and dis- 
mount inside 10 feet. 

To enforce bike safety and help kin- 
dergarten tots across busy streets, Ding 
put 42 ticket-toting youngsters on patrol. 
He got local clubs to donate $494 for 
all-weather patrol uniforms, bike-safety 
guides and mica-faced riders’ licenses. 

Traffic Court. The kids loved it. 
The few violators got in trouble with 
home room captains and student juries 
which meted out light but effective pun- 
ishments. Riding double on sidewalks or 
hitching to trucks, for example, could 
take away for three weeks a youngster’s 
right to pedal to school. 

After Ding got off night duty last 
year, he persuaded the Chamber of Com- 
merce to spend $75 for a picnic and bike 
race. Some 300 kids attended. A 12-year- 
old girl lost in one race because she hit 
a rock, but Ding saw that she got a good 
prize anyway. The others cheered their 
lesson in sportsmanship, 

Law-breaking fell off as cop-worship- 


ing kids forgot notions of “stooling,” re- 
ported boys who stole car accessories, 
even located an auto thief for police. 
When the number of gum-chewers multi- 
plied mysteriously during a gum short- 
age, the kids helped Ding expose eight 
black-marketers. One junior patrolman 
reported a teacher who drove through a 
stop sign. 


No Life with Father 


Rep. Crawford (R.-Mich.) wrote a 
letter last week to Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer. 

Did he know that John C. Virden, 
director of the department’s Office of In- 
dustry Cooperation, had a daughter Eu- 
phemia who worked as a teletype oper- 
ator in the Washington bureau of Tass, 
official Soviet news agency? 

Virden, Crawford wrote, should re- 
sign because “the least we could do 
would be to guard against having vital 
production information dished up to an 
employe of an official Red press agency 
at the table in the home of an American 
official in Washington.” 

Aware that Virden hadn’t seen or 
spoken to the daughter in five months, 
and had no secret information to divulge, 
Sawyer tried to phone Crawford. Craw- 
ford ignored the call. Thereupon Sawyer 
wrote him a letter, stoutly defending Vir- 
den and noting that “the exposure of this 
dificult family situation by the publica- 
tion of your letter presents a problem to 
Mr. Virden which is nothing short of 
tragic.” 

Victim. Three days later Virden re- 
signed, charging bitterly that Euphemia, 
22, a Sarah Lawrence College graduate, 
was “simply being exploited.” 

As the headlines flared from coast to 
coast, Euphemia (from the Greek, mean- 
ing “of good report”) refused comment 
on the collapse of her father’s public 
career. It was not Tass policy, she said, 
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“Tragic.”’ Virden quits Government po- 
sition because daughter... 
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to “disseminate news about the bureau.” 
Crawford commented that “national se- 
curity is thicker than flesh and blood.” 
The Virden case, he grudgingly agreed, 
“is indeed tragic.” 


The Spending Senate 


Back in New Deal days, when Gov- 
ernment spending was reaching giddy 
new heights, a gallant but sadly out- 
numbered little band of House members 
kept fighting for economy. 

It was a losing battle, and a dis- 
heartening one. One fact, particularly, 
made the House members unhappy. Once 
in a while they managed to shave a few 
dollars off the cost of new and grandiose 
schemes. But almost invariably their 
sponsors would plead their cause to the 
Senate—and get the cuts restored. 

Last week, with Republicans pledged 
to a $2.5 billion cut in President Tru- 
man’s $39.6 billion budget, House econo- 
mizers had the same old problem. 

Price of Pork. Unmoved by 
screams of “pork barrel” from opponents 
like Appropriations Committee chairman 
Bridges (R.-N.H.), Sen. Reed (R.-Kans. ) 
and Ferguson (R.-Mich.), the Senate 
blithely tacked another $101 million onto 
a House-approved $607 million bill to 
finance rivers and harbors and flood con- 
trol projects next year. 

Bridges and his colleagues not only 
opposed the Senate boost, but argued that 
the House figure—which cut the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $130 million—could 
well be cut another $100 million. 

Altogether, the House appropriations 
committee, headed by _ billion-pinching 
Rep. Taber (R.-N.Y.), has finished nine 
of the 12 regular money bills. Budget es- 
timates covered by these bills totaled 
$6.25 billion, which the House cut to $5.8 
billion, saving about 7.5%. The same per- 
centage cut applied to the rest of the 
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Cairo legation. Could it withstand Presidential brainstorms? (SEE: Embassies) 


budget would save more than the pledged 
$2.5 billion. 

Off Again, On Again. But in the 
Senate, the story is different. By last week 
it had acted on five bills. As received 
from the House, they carried $3.5 billion 
—$400 million less than budget esti- 
mates. The Senate restored a net of $108 
million—more than 14 of the House sav- 
ings. At this percentage rate, the net sav- 
ing will fall short of the pledged $2.5 
billion reduction. 


End of Oklahoma 


The surrey with the fringe on top 
stopped rolling, and the corn (as high as 
an elephant’s eye) stopped growing. 

On Saturday night in New York, the 
final curtain rang down at the St. James 
theater, for the Rodgers-Hammerstein ex- 
travaganza Oklahoma. This ended a U.S. 
record-breaking run for musicals of 2,202 
performances, 37 shy of the world record 
set by Chu-Chin-Chow in London. 

But, like Blossom Time and The Stu- 
dent Prince, it appeared destined for im- 
mortality in the provinces. 


White Embassies 


If Harry Truman gets his way, for- 
eigners need no longer visit Washington 
to glimpse the White House. Instead the 
executive mansion will come to them. 

To visitors in town for the National 
Conference on Citizenship, architect Tru- 
man suggested last week that the Govern- 
ment make U.S. embassies abroad repli- 
cas of his own Georgian-style quarters. 


He may have been just making conversa- 
tion. If he was, he forgot his offhand re- 
marks carry official weight. 

Professional architects bitterly re- 
called other Presidents’ brainstorms 
which had wound up as ugly fact: a 
greenhouse on the west wing, stained 
glass windows in the blue room, gold 
wallpaper in the state dining room. Even 
Truman had superimposed on the stately 
south portico a Missouri-style porch 
where he could rock to the dismay of the 
Fine Arts Commission. 

Eyesores. Fine Arts Commissioner 
Maurice Sterne hailed the scheme as 
“unique and bizarre.” White Houses, he 
implied, would resemble lost architectural 
sheep in ultra-modern Stockholm or on 
Paris’ ancient Place de la Concorde. 

At the State Department, architects 
sketched no quotable conclusions, but 
pointed to a fact the President over- 
looked: State is in the middle of its $125 
million postwar embassy-consulate acqui- 
sition program. None of the buildings on 
the 100-odd properties it has even re- 
motely resembles the White House. 

Hot Box. “It is far better to fit the 
embassy to the country,” department offi- 
cials insisted. In Panama tropical weather 
requires an embassy built along modern 
lines, capitalizing on prevailing breezes 
and sun-rain protection. 

Nobody yet had talked cost. While 
the White House construction expenses 
totalled less than $600,000 in 1820, pres- 
ent value of the land and building ex- 
ceeds $25 million. The cost of duplicating 
it for 68 U.S. ambassadors and ministers 
abroad was anybody’s wild guess. 
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FEW minutes after noon last Mar. 
15 England’s  bull-like Ernest 


Bevin heaved his huge bulk from 
a gilded chair in the magnificent Salon 
de Vhorloge at Quai d’Orsay, Paris. 
Gently his pudgy hand drummed the 
green baize covering the U-shaped table. 
The 14 foreign ministers chair-walked 
closer to the table. Behind them, aides 
abruptly stopped chattering, shifted un- 
easily from foot to foot and inched back 
toward the brocade-covered walls like 
guilty schoolboys, caught in a prank. (See 
picture, facing page.) 

The second meeting of the 16 West- 
ern nations sharing in the Marshall Plan 
for European recovery was under way. 

A pinch-faced stenotypist whipped 
her shoulder bag free of her left arm 
and planted her prim, flat-heeled shoes 
squarely beneath the table. Then she 
began to record the British Foreign 
Minister’s words: 

“My government has authorized me 
to say that from the wider point of view, 
whatever contribution we can make to 
promote the recovery and economic stabil- 
ity of Europe as a whole we will make. 

“T do not say this lightly for it 
is not easy to do. It is known to all that 
there is a traditional relationship between 
the United Kingdom and other countries 
of the British Commonwealth, and that 
will be maintained. Equally, of course, 
our worldwide trade with other countries 
will be maintained, but we shall endeavor 
to harmonize it all with an even closer 
association with Europe than has existed 
hitherto. . . .” 

There was not much applause. Only 
a little, polite hand-clapping. A bushy- 
haired clerk then placed the microphone 
before Greek Minister Constantin Tsal- 
daris, who spoke for “a defense against 
, hew and insidious methods of aggression.” 

Around the table the microphone 
travelled to the ministers of four other 








nations. Phrases like “common aims,” 
“liberty and tolerance” and “true frater- 
nity” poured forth. 

The last to speak was Italy’s pa- 
triarchal Count Carlo Sforza. His head 
bobbed violently. Sometimes his white 
beard stabbed fiercely at the crystal 
chandelier overhead. Brusquely, he thrust 
aside diplomatic niceties and thundered 
to his hearers: “Either we save ourselves 
together or else together we go to wrack 
and ruin.” 

These were brave and noble state- 
ments last March. Waves of bitterness 
and alarm were sweeping the West. The 
defenders were losing the Cold War. Two 
weeks before Czechoslovakia had fallen, 
victim of a Red coup d’état. Italy had 
only a month to beat back the rising Com- 
munist tide before elections. France 
would totter if Italy succumbed. Finland 
buckled, signed a “mutual assistance 
pact” with Russia. 

Two days after Czech Foreign Min- 
ister Jan Masaryk plunged to his death 
from a hotel window on Mar. 10, Britain, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, France and 
Luxembourg, goaded into action by a 
dread fear of invasion, had hastily signed 
a 50-year treaty for “joint defense” and 
economic and cultural harmony in Brus- 
sels. There, three days before the Paris 
conference, they signed the “Brussels 
Pact,” to lay the foundation for an ulti- 





mate, all-embracing Western European 
Union. America had still to decide 
whether pouring billions into a European 
Recovery Program would be “Operation 
Rathole” or “Operation Humanity.” And 
in Germany—where Russians and Amer- 
icans still talked—hatred seethed. 

It was high time, though Bevin 
didn’t see it, for more than brave and 
noble statements. The foreign ministers’ 
agreement that restoration of Germany 
was a “motive power behind unity”— 
the European unity they had recognized 
as the new force to combat Russia—was 
long overdue. Earlier, desperate voices 
had risen from the shambles of Berlin, 
Frankfurt, Munich, Wiesbaden, Vienna; 
from the farmlands of Bavaria, the coal 
fields of Essen-Ruhr and the Saar. In an 
awful chorus these voices cried for a 
chance to live again like human beings, to 
share in the new Europe they knew must 
emerge to replace the old—to escape a 
slavery more horrible than they had 
known under Hitler. 

Fear knows no national boundaries. 
Nor does communism. Like an insidious 
cancer, each thrives on the rotted sinews 
and tissues of a nation and people, 
bruised and broken by war’s shocks. Just 
24 hours after America’s occupation chief 
in Germany, Gen. Lucius Clay, had told 
me he had “abandoned all hope of re- 
building a united Germany” in co- 
operation with Russia, an old German, 
Dr. Alfred Pott, spoke frankly of that 
gnawing fear. 

We stood for a while in the one 
shabby room he and his wife share today 
in Essen, looking out at a desolate stretch 
of twisted steel, rubble and trash that 
was once the mighty Krupp Works. 

All afternoon we had chain-smoked 
my Chesterfields, drunk mineral water 
and talked of many things—of the black 
market, the terrible need for food and 

(continued on page 20) 


Frankfurt, 1948. In their rubble, Germans pray for lard and leadership to put the strength of hope in fear-crazed minds. 
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Lancashire mills. They stitch together a seeming prosperity which blurs Great 
Britain’s economic plight but not the fear of a war that Britain would surely lose. 


Struggle (continued ) 


coal, how little lard a good painting 
would bring at the Barter Center, how 
hard it was to get newspapers, of the 
stupidity of the dismantling and de- 
Nazification programs. And of how grate- 
ful he was that he had no son. There 
was little left to say. But suddenly Dr. 
Pott turned from the window, clutched 
at my coat lapel with his free hand 
and filled the biggest gap in our inter- 
view: 

“My God, man, no German will deny 
that we are to blame for this evil in 
the world. But do not force upon us 
punishment greater than you see. Give 
us a chance to repay honorably. Give us 
leadership. 

“Make not a bigger sin to correct 
an old one. For without your help we 
»will go finally to the Communists—if 
only for food. 

“Then the punishment will be yours, 
not ours alone.” 


British view: Lost to U.S. 


Weeks later, I saw fresh evidence 
of this fear in France and Austria, in 
Italy and England. In early morning 
trains from Surrey up to London, middle- 
class commuters—brokers, merchants, 
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doctors and clerks—most of them Tories 
without faith in their Laborite Govern- 
ment—despondently agreed that matters 
were “grim.” With every new hitch in 
the national belt came a common com- 
plaint: “This country’s done for. Eng- 
land won its war against Germany, only 
to lose to the U.S. After this Government, 
the next will take us closer to com- 
munism.” 

North of London, in Manchester, 
Birmingham and Liverpool, the “guts of 
England,” there was less fear of col- 
lapse from within, but appalling ig- 
norance of external dangers. Working- 
men who had paid their week’s bills and 
still had a few bob to bet at Saturday 
race meetings could not believe that 
England was “near stony broke.” Proud 
men, they resented the “American dole.” 
The notion that England might die with- 
out the dole was so much rubbish. 

And when fear did break through 
the complacency of false prosperity it 
took this form: “Sure, the two giants will 
probably fight, maybe in five years. But 
they won’t suffer greatly, no matter who 
wins or loses. England will, though, just 
as she did before.” 

The spectre of communism stalked 
through France in strange and conflicting 
ways. Norman and Alsatian farmers, 
richest of all Frenchmen, worried lest 


they lose the wealth that vicious black 
marketing and a feeble government had 
combined to give them. Paris white-collar 
workers, bitter because three-quarters of 


their salaries must go for food alone, 
foresaw only less bread and that at 


higher prices. At Epinal, in northeastern 
France where war damage was worst, 
Georges Libois, head of the David & 
Maigret textile mills, spoke of the fear 
he and his counterparts 
France shared: 

“Unless soon, by our own choice, a 
strong government comes—perhaps De 
Gaulle—we will have no choice. Then 
it will be the Reds. Then it will be hell.” 


elsewhere in 





Why Italian Reds can win 


And in Italy, seven days after Sforza 
had pled for unity in Paris, I saw forces 
working to destroy that unity. At Can- 
nero, a sleepy lakeside village of 1,400 
people near Milan, I watched five men 
late one night in a villa whose wistaria- 
covered walls also bore the hammer and 
sickle. The elections were three weeks 
off. Forms were to be mailed, envelopes 
sealed and stamped. New wall posters 
had come from Milan. While the other 
working-men of Cannero drank chianti 
at a bowling alley, grinning, half-deaf 
Giuseppe Marchione tongue-lashed his 
four helpers on to greater effort. 

When the work was done Marchione 
—“TIl Rossi” (The Red One) the other 
men called him—went to the bowling al- 
ley to talk of politics. Because II Rossi 
had plenty of lire to buy chianti the 
men listened to him, nodded their heads 
sometimes when he spoke of the corrup- 
tion of the Church, of the good things 
the Communists would bring, of what a 
pig Prime Minister de Gasperi was. 

When Rinaldo Busoni, who owns the 
bowling alley, interrupted to tell Mar- 
chione to put no more posters on the 
walls, Il Rossi answered - quickly: 

“In a free world you can_ stick 
posters where you like. Soon you will 
see. Communism stands for freedom... .” 

Then with his hard-faced wife, 
Marchione moved toward the door, stop- 
ping to pat old Rinaldo’s white head. The 
men guffawed. And one said: “See how 
smart he is. Plenty of lire. These Rus- 
sians pay good money.” 

Wearily, Rinaldo answered: “I will 
be very happy when all is over and we 
can rest. Before, the warm sun melted 
everything in Italy. This, I do not think 
the sun can melt. I am afraid... .” 

And Rinaldo’s fear, a fear shared 
by the Germans, the French and _ the 
English, does not stop at Europe’s shores. 
That is why next year Americans may 
have to pay nearly $17 billions for guns, 
bombs, tanks and planes to fight the 
Russian enemy in a hot war, if necessary, 
to win this great struggle. 

Confused, and sometimes alarmed, 
Americans today ask themselves: What 
brought about this great change in Rus- 
sia? What has happened to our heroic 
ally who stood off the Nazi hordes, fight- 
ing our war until we were ready to fight? 

The answer to both questions is sim- 
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ple. Russia has not changed. American 
opinion has. 

In June 1941, Hitler’s invading ar- 
mies changed Russia from Satan to saint. 
Goering’s bombers did more in one year 
to glamorize the USSR, than nearly a 
quarter of a century of propaganda had. 
All the bitter recriminations hurled 
against Russia for its invasion of Finland 
a year earlier were forgotten. Filed away 
permanently, hero-worshippers thought, 
was America’s stern indictment of 1939: 
“Soviet aggression and expansion has re- 
vealed itself as using the same methods 
as the Nazi power, responsible for the 
war now raging.” 

Misled by Roosevelt’s credulity in 
Russia’s trend towards democracy, the 
U.S. played deeper into Soviet hands. 
In 1943 this nation stonily refused 
sritain’s demand for strategic invasion 
of the Balkans. Then the whole soft 
underbelly of eastern Europe was an easy 
target, much easier than the invasion of 
Europe from the west later proved to be. 
Had the U.S. agreed with England’s mili- 
tary strategists, allied forces could have 
driven up the Balkan corridor, beginning 
at Albania, and Bulgaria, across Yugo- 
slavia, Rumania and Hungary and _ pos- 
sibly even into Poland. Had America 
resisted the romantic appeal of Russian 
foot soldiers and GI’s shaking hands at 
the Elbe, west of Berlin, perhaps today 
threats of Soviet expansion into Austria, 
the free City of Trieste and Northern 
Italy would be non-existent. A divided 
Germany might not be necessary. 

How shortsighted American military 
and diplomatic master-minding was be- 
came evident six months later when Bul- 
garia sought an armistice in Cairo. Rus- 
sia struck. Almost overnight peace talks 
shifted to Moscow. Russia, victor of a 
four-hour war, absorbed the conquered. 

Again after war’s end, U.S. cast a 
suspicious eye on Britain’s aims in the 
East and almost openly fought against 
British intervention in Greece in the 
winter of 1944, This intervention was 
identical with America’s present day 
economic and_ political interests in 
Greece. 

Still fearful of British imperialism 
the United States continued to build up 
an ill-fated “balance of power” by favor- 
ing Russia at the expense of Britain. 
Against opposition from the British Com- 
monwealth, the U.S. ultimately rail- 
roaded through Russia’s demand for veto 
power in the U.N. Security Council. 
For no better reason than because the 
Commonwealth had them, we helped Rus- 
sia get three votes in the United Nations. 


Russia: Nearer old goals 


With these diplomatic victories won, 
Russia then strained to save face lost in 
its dismal exit from World War I and to 
press for the territories her former allies 
had guaranteed in 1915. It was natural, 
then, in 1945 when peace came, that Rus- 
sia should seek the booty she had failed 
to collect in 1918. Known to everyone 
was the list of territories Russia wanted: 
The Balkans, Austria, Prussia, Poland, 
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Paris. Vicious black marketing of foodstuffs and a feeble government give French- 
men the choice of bread au De Gaulle or bricks sautéd with Communist promises. 


the Dardanelles, and the rich oil fields 
of northern Iran. 

Czechoslovakia, the Balkans and Po- 
land are already in the Red fold. If Aus- 
tria and Prussia are engulfed, only 
northern Iran is left to be gained among 
Russia’s promised rewards of World War 
I. “For saving the civilization of Europe 
from the Fascist destroyers,” Russia has 
yet to exact payment. But it intends to. 

So finally after two postwar years 
of bloodless warfare, the U.S. realized in 
March, 1947 that further appeasement 
was stupid. Russia had been consistent 
where we had not. The new policy of 
“containment of Communist expansion” 
came forth as the Truman Doctrine. 

Three months later—just a year ago 
—Secretary of State Marshall electrified 
the world with a fuller definition of Amer- 
ica’s new policy. To the 1947 graduating 
class of Harvard, to Stalin and to war- 
shattered Europe, Marshall gave a mes- 
sage of hope and stern notice that the 
U.S. would tolerate no interference in 
the restoration of the world’s political 
stability and peace. 

Marshall’s statement was hostile to 
no nation. Speaking slowly and very de- 
liberately, he emphasized two points: 
“Our policy is directed not against any 
country or doctrine, but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation and chaos.” 


“Any government that is willing to 
assist in the task of recovery will find 
full cooperation . . . on the part of the 
United States Government. Any govern- 
ment which maneuvers to block the re- 
covery of other countries cannot expect 
help from us. Furthermore, governments, 
political parties or groups which seek 
to perpetuate human misery in order to 
profit politically or otherwise will en- 
counter the opposition of the United 
States.” 

It was immediately clear that a sim- 
ple policy of containment could not save 
Europe from the slavery of communism. 
For more is at stake than the mere re- 
building of factories, railroads, homes, 
mines and farms. Above and beyond 
these physical marks of a civilization is 
the core of civilization itself—men’s 
minds and the ideas those minds inter- 
change. 

That is why talk from people like 
former Secretary of State James F. Byrnes 
of a preventive war—or a preventive war, 
itself—is sheer poppycock. To drive Rus- 
sia back with bullets, or even to threaten 
to, would merely widen the crevices in 
the social structure of the world. It would 
make the minds of 370 million Europeans 
even more receptive to communism, 
which thrives on fear and unrest. And 

(continued on page 22) 
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Rome. Hungry 


Struggle (conime 
tr ugg @ (continued) 

as communism spreads in the wake of 
that “preventive” victory the less chance 
there would be of physical recovery. 

There is another glaring weakness 
in America’s conduct of the Cold War. 
Communism is an idea. It is a philosophy 
of living. It cannot be defeated by dollars 
alone. It cannot be defeated by another 
idea alone. What America must do—and 
do speedily—is spell out for Europeans 
the advantages of freedom and how, with 
aid from the U.S., Europe can gain these 
advantages. Each of the $5.3 billions to 
be spent this year, and all the dollars to 
be spent in later years, must carry with it 
a message of freedom. It is difficult to 
understand how a nation whose adver- 
tising genius has sold the world every- 
thing from chewing gum to canal barges 
has failed to sell the greatest single ex- 
port it has: Freedom. 

On April 2, 1948, Congress passed 
the Economic Cooperation Act authoriz- 
ing dollar help for 16 western European 
nations. Almost instantly it helped swing 
the tide in the Italian election in favor 
of the Demo-Christians, away from the 
Communists. It bolstered the Schuman 
Government in France. It gave new hope 
to Germany, England and the other 
powers participating in ERP—and was a 
timely assist to the idea of a “Third 
Force,” a federation of European states, 
fathered by Winston Churchill in Brus- 
sels as early as 1945. 

It also imposed a grave responsibility 
on the authors of ERP, President Tru- 
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man, Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall and Sen. Arthur Vandenberg. The 
nation had conditioned its generosity with 
one inflexible demand: The loans would 
have to contribute measurably to the re- 
habilitation of each country. And that 
will be no easy job. 


Hunger twists ideas 


For example, the governments of 
France and Italy face strong opposition 
from within, opposition that will seriously 
hamper fulfillment of their shares of the 
loan contracts. In Italy de Gasperi’s new 
Government must stop sitting on _ its 
hands as it did in its first two years of 
power. During that time few, if any, elec- 
tion pledges to Italian farmers were met. 
Promised irrigation and soil conservation 
programs never materialized. Long over- 
due farm equipment hasn’t yet shown up 
in most cases. Three months before the 
April elections irrigation and soil erosion 
“experts” suddenly appeared in southern 
agricultural areas, feverishly eager to 
help “the poor, struggling farmers.” Just 
as feverishly, politically alert Communists 
pounced on the last-minute reformation 
and convinced many farmers that de 
Gasperi was only using an old dodge to 
win their votes; he would forget them 
again after this election as he had after 
the last. The result: A surprisingly large 
bloc of votes from the south, heretofore 
considered a Demo-Christian stronghold, 
swung to the Communists. 

It was much the same in the northern 
industrial regions. Social reforms—better 

























Black Star, Keystone 


waifs sift tobacco from butts, sell it to Piazzo Vittorio black marketers. Helping Russian agents pays more. 


housing, better wages, improved schools 
and hospitals, nurseries for children of 


working mothers—rarely became any- 
thing more than campaign promises. 


Small wonder that it took the combined 
strength of ERP, appeals from the Pope, 
and Commie blunders in Czechoslovakia 
to save de Gasperi. Despite their defeat, 
the Communists made appreciable ad- 
vances. In 1946 of the votes cast, 18% 
were Communist. Of the total cast last 
month, the Communists polled 30.2%. 

To beat back this trend toward com- 
munism de Gasperi now has five years, 
barring a revolution. 

His single biggest job will be to 
end the feudal system of absentee land- 
lords, which for five centuries has kept 
the bulk of Italy’s farmers in near-serf- 
dom. Industrial workers fare better. But 
their few gains can be traced to Com- 
munist pressure. It’s America’s job to see 
that de Gasperi does his. For if he fails, 
ERP funds can be kissed goodbye and the 
Communists will win Italy. 


France: $1.58 pork chops 


In France other obstacles to full 
recovery stem from a weak government. 
As Americans learned in 1946, a nation 
half controlled, half uncontrolled by law 
is fair game for every chiseler, no matter 
if he is a laborer or capitalist. 

Almost the same setup exists in 
France today. Bread, the most important 
food in the country, is rationed and 
price-controlled. Meat is not. So farmers, 
rugged individualists that they are, stuff 
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their grains into livestock which will 
bring whatever price the market will 
bear, rather than sell at a loss to gran- 
aries. 

In Washington last week porkcheps 
were 69¢ a lb.; in Paris on the same day 
they were $1.58 a lb. 

The hungry French middle-class 
could understandably trade Schuman for 
food. Even Communist food. Here again 
is a chore for Truman and Marshall. Un- 
less the French Government can feed 
its people, it can’t expect much good 
from the recovery program. 

These are sample difficulties. They 
are not insurmountable. But they must be 
solved if Europe is to survive and Russia 
is to be stopped. Until Europe can volun- 
tarily do its own police work, safeguard 
its national economies and fend off Com- 
munist inroads on the minds and morals 
of men, the U.S., as world-leader of free- 
thinking people must assume that 
responsibility. 


Toward a U.S. of Europe 


And that is why serious men in Amer- 
ica and the “Marshall Plan” nations today 
prayerfully hope and work toward the 
creation of a Western European Union— 
a community of nations, bound together 
for common good and, should the need 
arise, for common defense. If fear of com- 





munism largely provoked union of Bri- 
tain, France, Belgium, The Netherlands 
and Luxembourg on March 12 then there 
was good in that fear. Now if the states- 
men, intent on integrating the West, will 
live up to their large phrases, the last of 
the three powers which Churchill said 
three years ago were essential to lasting 
peace—North and South America, the 
Soviet Union, and Western Europe—can 
come into being. But it is a big “if.” 

There is the Continuing Organization 
of the Sixteen Beneficiaries of Marshall 
Plan. There are the five signers of the 
Brussels Pact. There are the 18 members 
of U.N.’s Economic Commission for 
Europe. And there is the new customs 
union between France and Italy. The 
Eighteen sit in Geneva. The Sixteen sit 
in Paris. The Five sit in London. And the 
Two haven’t yet gotten around to sitting. 

Why hasn’t more come from these 
bodies? In the first place the ECE is 
purely advisory. The Sixteen of Paris 
are held together largely by joint pledges 
from Bidault and Bevin, which were 
weakened from the beginning by the pre- 
amble to the agreement: “. . . In order to 
draw up a program... a special organi- 
zation will be set up. ... /t will not inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of these States 
and no action will be taken by it which 
could be regarded as a violation of their 
sovereignty.” 


So long as phrases like that persist, 
Western Union will remain a deception. 
For if a Union is to mean anything, each 
member must sacrifice some sovereignty, 
must submit to some central authority. 
Until now the greatest stumbling block 
has been Britain. In Paris Bevin boldly 
declared “the relationship between the 
United Kingdom and other countries . . 
will be maintained.” But that is not final. 
Sooner or later he must face the issue. 

Britain cannot stand apart from 
America and Western Europe. Time de- 
mands early action. England cannot af- 
ford another year of doing business with 
Stalin. That would confuse the other na- 
tions of the West, to say nothing of what 
it might do to her own Labor Party’s 
domestic policies. Moreover, Britain 
knows that it must help organize some 
sort of European federation, in which 
at least western Germany can be a full 
partner, before those Germans make 
the fateful choice between East and 
West. Nor can she turn a deaf ear to new 
demands for a United States of Europe. 

In the words Bevin borrowed from 
Churchill the movement toward Western 
European unity—a new Great Power, 
capable of averting conflict between to- 
day’s Two Great Powers—“has come to 
the end of the beginning.” If this be true, 
it may also be the beginning of the end 
of communism. 





What a Red, a Pope, a “Diplomat” 


| Renato Mieli, editor of L’Unita, offi- 
cial Communist paper, in Milan: “Your 
Marshall Plan will probably lead to 

| war. Certainly there will be much suf- 
fering. We do not care. We can wait. 
Even five years, then Russia will be 
strong again and she will win.” 


Lt. Gen. Curtis LeMay, commander, 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe, in Wies- 
baden, Germany: “Don’t duck the issue. 
Talk plain. You mean war. If it should 
come I can’t last seven hours.” 


Franz Rohde, coal miner, in Essen- 
Ruhr: “What difference? If the Com- 
munists come they also will need coal 
and be good to the men in the pits.” 


Gen. Lucius Clay, chief of U.S. Occu- 
pation Forces for Germany, in Berlin: 
“It is bad, yes, but we might as well 
admit it. There will be two Germanies 
for 50 years. I won’t get out till they 
throw me out... .” 


| 

| 

| 

| Lord Francis Pakenham, Labor 
Minister in charge of British Occupied 
Zone of Germany, in London: “Give the 
Germans only as much food as the Eng- 
lish get today and they'll out-produce 
all Europe in three years.” 


Bunce Phillips, minor executive of 
London’s Barclay’s Bank, in Surrey, 
South England: “We're in a hole and 


—— 
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in it deep. England will never be a great 
nation as long as this Labor Govern- 
ment is in. How’re you going to make 
men work when they can laugh at you 
and vote their jobs safe?” 


Abner Gilbody, manager of Leigh 
Manchester, 


Parsonage Mines, in 





1 Ee y 
“Good laddies, but soft.” Gilbody 


appraised British miners for Gerrity (r). 


told Gerrity: 


Northern England: “Forty years ago 
we'd challenge and fight on Friday to 
get the extra Saturday work. They’re 
soft now... gentlemen, I guess you'd 
call them. No fights. And they'll sulk 
if you tell them they got to put out 
more. But they’re mostly good laddies. 
and if there’s any saving of England to 
be done, they'll do it.” 


John Daniels, government clerk, in 
London: “This is England, son. Grim, 
isn’t it?” 


Capt. Jean Livre, World War I hero 
and chief of the fire department of Ste. 
Die, France, immediately before a 
wreath-laying ceremony for Ste. Die’s 
first shipment of interim aid cotton: 
“Many honors I have. This is the great- 
est. To welcome the Ambassador and 
Americans, I am happy. You are good. 
I will live to see Ste. Die new again.” 


Jefferson Caffery, American Ambas- 
sador to Paris, immediately after the 
wreath-laying ceremony and within ear- 
shot of Capt. Livre: “Jesus Christ, John. 
when can we get the Hell out of here?” 


Pope Pius XII, in his Vatican apart- 
ments: “Get out of Rome, go to the 
cities and the farms. Then you will see 
the poor and know it is a great thing 
Americans are to do. Italy will always 
be grateful... .” 
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A BUSINESS SLOWDOWN, in evidence during the first quarter, has halted with 
prices edging up and a slower rate of decline in inventories. Indica- 
tions of a turn for the better are causing many purchasing agents to 
buy 60-90 days ahead instead of 30 days. 


NO COLLAPSE OF FARM PRODUCT PRICES is anticipated in the foreseeable future. 
Federal Reserve officials think they will: (1) decline moderately in 
the next several weeks; (2) then be bolstered by high national income 


and employment, in spite of the decline in farm exports. 


all-time peak this summer. Orders heavier than last year's and strikes 
by boom men-——-log sorters-—-— of the Pacific Northwest have held supplies 
far below demand. 


$24 MILLION FOR 16 NEW BUILDINGS and improvements in 87 others will be spent by 


F. W. Woolworth this year. Sales so far in '48 are $12 million over 
the same period last year. 


THE BILLION-DOLLAR CLUB OF U.S. BUSINESS-—-firms with assets of that amount or 
more——has three new members: Texas Co., Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Co., and the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. Bell System heads the list 
with $8,772,000,000. Runners-up: Metropolitan Life, Prudential, Bank 
of America and National City Bank. 

NEW CARS ARE IN GREATER DEMAND now than at any time since the war. General Mo- 
tors' Vice President M. E. Coyle explains it this way: Under-produc-— 
tion, mainly because of steel stoppages, has added a 2-million car 
demand to the shortage that had accumulated by VE-Day. 

ATTEMPTS BY STEEL USERS to get steel originally ordered for shipment to struck 
Chrysler plants will not succeed. Chrysler will do what General Mo- 
tors did under similar circumstances in 1946--move all the steel it 
can get into warehouses for use when the strike ends. 

AUTO FENDERS for experimental purposes are being made by U.S. Rubber Co. of 
"Versalite," a new plastic which can be repaired and shaped with heat. 
Before long, car owners may be able to buy a new fender for less than 
the price of repairing a steel one. 


TIRE MANUFACTURERS claim the consumer's biggest dollar's worth this year will 
be the one which goes for tires--1,700 miles for a dollar as against 
1,500 miles pre-war. 

TELEVISION MANUFACTURERS EXPECT that better programs will help make theirs the 
nation's fastest growing industry. They hope to sell $250 million 
worth of equipment this year, raise it to a billion dollars worth 
annually within five years. 

MOST U.S. FAMILIES will be sitting, riding and sleeping on tiny air bubbles 
encased in rubber (latex foam) within a few years according to a new 
survey. But consumers are waiting for the price to come down. 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY is getting ready to use many spinning and weaving improve- 
ments held back during the postwar sellers' market. Use of new looms, 
stepped up to 220 picks a minute (as against 150 formerly) will be 
made possible by smoother-running yarns and fabric finishes. 

30 DAYS WILL BRING TO A HEAD THE BIGGEST ISSUE business leaders will face this 
year. Plans now at the White House and pushed by military men would 
put them in control of all phases of the civilian economy. Truman be- 
lieves that civilian agencies should control civilian operations. 

MANY BUSINESS PROBLEMS will land on the doorstep of the next President. He may 
lose popularity and re-election chances by being forced to handle such 
things as a halfway-—to-—war-—economy, a $40-$50 billion budget, acute 
European aid problems, new decisions on how far the U.S. must go to 
stop Russia and maintain European stability. 

















Names Foundation for 200 community demonstrations of branded mer-— 
Chandise. Next campaign will be at New Brunswick, N. J. in September 


on others to follow in Waynesboro, Pa., Bristol, Conn., and Pueblo, 
olo. 
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Science 


Bullseye 


In Copenhagen, Danish farm scien- 
tists decided that the thin-skinned potato 
would be improved by a tough, disease- 
resistant skin like the tomato’s. So they 
started experimenting. 

Last month they announced results 
to date: failure to produce a potato with 
a tomato-like skin; success in developing 
a new species of tomato, with a thin, 
easily-diseased skin like a potato’s. 


Plural Husbands 


What old Ticktock couldn’t under- 
stand, he told Prince Peter of Greece, 
was how Westerners ever acquired and 
retained wealth, if brothers did not all 
have the same wife. 

Ticktock was a Tibetan, and like 
most Tibetans, he believed that the only 
proper form of marriage was polyandry 

in which the wife shares several hus- 
bands (preferably brothers). Anything 
else, like monogamy (or even polygamy), 
was immoral. 

He also defended polyandry because 
it keeps family property together instead 
of parceling it out, as happens when 
brothers marry separate wives and set up 
their own homes. 

Student Prince. These explana- 
tions of a strange social custom were 
picked up by Prince Peter, scion of the 
Greek royal family, who is also a psycho- 
analyst and anthropologist. 

He studied polyandry while living 
with tribes in Tibet and India. His re- 
search, during which his wife accompa- 
nied him, was interrupted by the war, but 
a preliminary report appeared in last 
month’s Transactions of the New York 
Academy of Science. 

Peter found that about 90% of 
Tibetans practice polyandry. The wife 
usually marries brothers, but may also 
have husbands from several families. 
Children inherit the family property in 
common as soon as they marry, and 
usually support their single mother and 
multiple fathers in a small house on the 
family property. Jealousy does not seem 
very common among the brother-hus- 
bands, and apart from being polyandrous, 
the Tibetans maintain definite standards 
of sexual morality. 

Leftovers. Tibetan wives enjoy 
greater freedom than their husbands in 
regard to divorce, but are punished se- 
verely for extra-marital relations. The 
system leaves many spinsters. Prince 
Peter was told that eventually most of 
these enter Buddhist nunneries. 

Prince Peter is inclined to accept 
Ticktock’s explanation that the basic rea- 
son for Tibetan polyandry is economic. 
The country is poor, and the system 
amounts to family communism. 

But the Prince and his wife suspect 
that polyandry is gradually dying out 
even among the Tibetans. Males abandon 
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Royalty & U.S. Custom. Tibet is even 
stranger. (SEE: Plural Husbands) 


it quickly when they come in contact with 
the outside world. 

Tibetan wives are less willing to give 
it up. One who took an extra husband ex- 
plained she needed someone to clean 
house, found it cheaper to marry again 
than to hire a servant. 


Scientific Slick 


“It was like an underground plot- 
ters’ meeting,” said a magazine-design 
expert who was there. “They all called 
each other Mr. X and Mr. Y.” 

The was natural. Most of 
them well-known science writers, 
met last year to help launch some new 
competition for their own publishers. 
Conscience, not disloyalty, drew them. 
They thought there was vital need for a 
magazine to tell intelligent U.S. laymen 
what modern science really is up to. 

New Look. Chief plotters Gerard 
Piel and Dennis Flanagan, ex-Life edi- 
tors, and Leon Svirsky, a Time colleague, 
planned to call their brain-child The 
Sciences. But last year they found a 103- 
year-old bargain—a title and a plant. 

On newsstands now is their first 
slick, solid issue—the new Scientific 
American, aimed at making new Ameri- 
cans scientific enough for survival in the 
atomic age. 


secrecy 
were 


Marxist Science 


Tass, the Soviet news service, has not 
yet gotten around to claiming the wheel, 
the lever, the spear and the plow as Rus- 
sian inventions. But they may well be 
next on the list. 

In recent weeks, Tass has been help- 
fully correcting Westerners who are un- 
der the impression that people like Mar- 
coni and Edison were inventors. Actually, 
according to the agency, the electric bulb 
and the radio were first invented by Rus- 
sians. So were the airplane, radar, the 
steam engine, the jet engine, and peni- 
cillin. Also the flashlight, the electric 


transformer, electric welding, and the 
use of steel in girders. 

Some of the Russian claims, such as 
the development of the Radiosonde (a 
machine which records atmospheric con- 
ditions by radio) by P. A. Moltchanof in 
1930, are true. They are also well-known 
to U.S. scientists, who have no desire to 
rob Russians of credit for their achieve- 
ments. * 

Clampdown. The Tass claims are 
part of a trend in Russia’s “official” cul- 
ture. Almost the same thing happened in 
Germany under Hitler. Like the Nazis, 
the Soviets, while making extravagant 
scientific claims, are cutting off communi- 
cation between their scientists and ours, 
and restricting the export of Soviet re- 
search publications. They are also pur- 
ging scientists whose conclusions conflict 
with orthodox Marxist doctrine, even in 
such non-political fields as botany. 

Thus Nikolai Vavilov, world-famous 
geneticist, was ousted from his job and 
died in Siberian exile in 1942 after criti- 
cizing “Marxist” theories of genetics. 
Earlier this year Dr. Anton Zhebrak was 
fired as president of the White Russian 
Academy of Science for denying, in a 
U.S. scientific journal, the existence of a 
“Soviet science of biology.” 


*For discoveries about prehistoric plant life, 
for instance, Alexander Vologdin of Moscow last 
April received a medal from the U.S. National 
Academy of Sciences 


International 


How To See an Echo. Fastest 
camera, invented by Dr. A. M. 
Zarem for the Navy, takes expo- 
sures at 1/100,000,000th of a sec- 
ond. Top picture shows bullet racing 
through 14 inch of plywood, with 
echo shock wave bulging out in 
front of bullet. Second exposure 
was so fast it caught bullet with 
sound wave still in front of it. 
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The World 


Peace Front 


Stalin coos like a dove to Wallace, 
but the Russian Bear still growls 
at peace tables 
Joseph Stalin sat last week in his 

modest four-room apartment in the great 

palace of the Kremlin atop Moscow’s 
highest hill. In the quiet of a cool May 
morning he puffed on his pipe and 

studied a letter from a citizen of the U.S. 

-Henry A. Wallace, Presidential candi- 
date on a Make-Friends-with-Russia plat- 
form. 

Wallace had written the letter at 
Farvue, his 118-acre farm in South Salem, 
N.Y. Copies were distributed at a 
Wallace-for-President rally (attendance: 
19,000) in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden. The Kremlin, of course, was on 
the mailing list. 

The Plan. Wallace proposed an 
“open, fully reported” meeting of U.S. 
and Soviet representatives to take steps 
“to achieve the century of peace.” Among 
those steps Wallace mentioned reduction 
of arms; embargo on arms shipment; re- 
sumption of unrestricted trade; free 
movement of students, citizens and news- 
men; aid to war-damaged nations through 
the U.N.; speedy peace treaties for Ger- 
many and Japan; evacuation of U.S. and 
Russian troops from Korea and China; 
non-intervention in the domestic affairs of 
individual nations. 

The letter was right down Stalin’s 
alley. A fortnight ago the Kremlin had 
caught the U.S. with its diplomatic guard 
down. Moscow’s publicizing of conversa- 
tions between U.S. Ambassador Walter 
Bedell Smith and Foreign Minister Molo- 


Here is the State Department's point-by-point anal- 
ysis of the issues raised by Wallace and Stalin: 


] Arms reduction. For more than two years this issue 
* has been under consideration in the U.N. 


Atomic energy. The Soviet Union has blocked agree- 
ment. Of the 17 nations which have served on the 
U.N. commission, 14 have agreed on the basic re- 
quirements. The three holdouts: Russia, Poland and 


the Ukraine. 


German peace treaty. ‘Soviet opposition to virtually 
every proposition . .. has thus far blocked all progress.’’ 


Japanese peace treaty. Russia insists on a veto over 
any clause. So does China. The other nine nations 
favor voting by a two-thirds majority. 


Evacuation of troops from China. The U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Marine corps have 5,621 men in China “‘at the re- 


quest of the National Government.” 


Evacuation of troops from Korea. Russia has boycot- 
ted the U.N. plan for Korean independence which pro- 


vides for withdrawal of troops. 





tov had started the appeasement train 
rolling. Cool statements from the White 
House and the Department of State had 
applied the brakes. Wallace’s letter gave 
Stalin fuel to get up a new head of steam. 

The Answer. In his reply to private 
citizen Wallace, Stalin said: “I think that 
among the political documents of recent 
times which have the consolidation of 
peace as their aim... the open letter of 
Mr. Wallace . .. is the most important 
document. ... As far as... the USSR 
is concerned, it considers that Mr. Wal- 
lace’s program could serve as a good and 
fruitful basis for ... the development of 
international co-operation. .. .” 

Stalin’s reply “overwhelmed” Wal- 
lace. But it didn’t impress the Truman 
Administration, which has long since 
ceased to regard Russia through rose- 
colored glasses. If Stalin is sincere, said 
Secretary of State Marshall, he can prove 
his good intentions at future meetings of 
existing international groups. To bolster 
Marshall’s point, the State Department 
issued a box score of Soviet obstructionist 
tactics on 11 major issues (see map). 
And the list was incomplete. In his desk 
President Truman keeps a longer one. It 
records no less than 47 broken Soviet 
promises. 

The Facts. Actually Stalin’s reply 
to Wallace was old stuff. Stalin himself 
had told it before—to Harold Stassen last 
year, for instance, and before that in an 
interview with the Moscow correspondent 
of The Sunday Times of London. And 
Stalin’s minions regularly echo and re- 
echo the master’s voice. 

What counts is not what Stalin says 
but what he does. Last week, even as his 





reply to Wallace was being played up 
around the world, Stalin was still doing 
his best to prevent what he calls the “con- 
solidation of peace.” Pinned down by 
Russian stubbornness, the U.N. Atomic 
Energy Commission voted, nine to two 
(Russia and the Ukraine) to give up 
trying to reach an agreement pending 
new instructions from the General As- 
sembly. The AEC thus became the first 
major U.N. group to acknowledge failure 
because of the conflict between Russia 
and the West. 

Actions Speak Louder. The com- 
mission was created in January 1946. A 
majority approved a program submitted 
by Bernard M. Baruch, then U.S. dele- 
gate. The U.S. was willing to scrap its 
atomic bombs, stop making them. But it 
demanded full inspection powers for the 
U.N. and no veto on punishment for vio- 
lators. Russia balked. Last week after 222 
meetings of the commission and its com- 
mittees, AEC called it quits. 

Two days later in London Big Four 
efforts to write an Austrian peace treaty 
blew up and again it was Russia that lit 
the fuse. In behalf of Yugoslavia, Russia 
demanded reparations and an 800-square- 
mile chunk of Austria, (including min- 
eral-rich Carinthia and scenic Styria). 
The U.S., Britain and France held that 
since Austria was a victim of German 
aggression, her borders should remain as 
they were before Hitler’s 1938 anschluss 
and she should pay no reparations. 

Last week the Big Four conferees 
met again after a two-week recess. The 
Soviet delegate, M. P. Kotimov, promptly 
announced his orders were to hold firm 
for Yugoslavia’s claims. The meeting 
broke up, indefinitely adjourned. In two 
years of futile talks, the conferees had 
agreed on only one point: a 53,000-man 
ceiling on Austria’s armed forces. 

Unborn. Meanwhile, in Korea, in 
Berlin and other outposts on the global 
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Holy city street. Wired for the sound of death. (SEE: Battle of Jerusalem) 


battlefront the “cold war” raged on. In 
the U.S. some _ observers wondered 
whether the U.S. and Russia—Truman 
and Stalin—would meet to settle differ- 


Battle of Jerusalem 


The tiny shops of the Arab quarter 


been destroyed, sacked and_ besieged 
more than 20 times in its 35-century his- 
tory. Eager to deliver the decisive blow, 
the Arabs pounded the Jewish quarter 
with artillery and small arms fire. 
Across the Jordan. The battle be- 
gan early last week. At the head of his 
British-armed troops, Glubb Pasha cross- 
ed the River Jordan and laid siege to 
Jerusalem. The Jews of the Holy City 
were in a bad way long before the Arab 
Legion marched past shrines sacred to 
Arabs, Jews and Christians, along the 
Way of Sorrows (Via Dolorosa), where 
Christ carried his cross. For weeks the 
Jews, short of food and ammunition, had 
been besieged by Arab irregulars. Last 
week Glubb Pasha cut off water and elec- 
tricity, blocked the road over which the 
Jews got arms and food from Tel Aviv. 
With ranks spread thin, Haganah, 
the army of the two-weeks old “Inde- 
pendent Republic” of Israel, had to resist 
the armed forces of four other Arab 
states. The Lebanese swept down from 
the north. Syrian and Iraqi armies con- 
verged near the Sea of Galilee. Egyptians 
invaded Jerusalem from the south. And 
Egyptian planes bombed Tel Aviv, the 
capital of Israel, and settlements in the 
south. Dropping 50-pounders, the Egyp- 


ences. A newsman asked Secretary Mar- of the Old City of Jerusalem did business _ tians scored their biggest strike on a Tel 
shall: Is the prospect of U.S.-Russian as usual last week. Ragged youngsters Aviv bus station, killing 41, wounding 65. 
3 negotiations dead? His reply: “A thing hawked copies of the Arabic daily, “The Victory. Haganah could scrape up 
has to be alive first before it can die.” Struggle.” Moslem elders munched on only one big victory in the first week of 
mutton broiled over charcoal, sipped fighting. In northern Palestine, the Israeli 
3 Dateless Dionnes thick coffee, smoked water pipes and took Acre, whose walls, 40 feet thick in 
2 talked about the battle of Palestine. places, had stopped Napoleon in 1799. 
y Pretty as five pictures, the Dionne In contrast, the Jewish quarter of the The Arabs inside, stricken by typhoid, | 
’ quintuplets celebrate their 14th birthdays Old City was a fiery cauldron. From ran up a white flag. Capture of Acre gave 
4 Friday at Callander, Ont. They will at- bases in the catacombs, Jerusalem’s Jews _ the Israeli control of most of Palestine’s 
» tend a party with schoolgirl chums at were fighting a valiant, but futile, last- Mediterranean coast, south of Lebanon. 
1 Villa Notre Dame convent. No boys will ditch fight against the fierce Bedouin Meanwhile, at Lake Success, the 
i be present. Papa Oliva Dionne has ruled warriors of Transjordan’s Arab Legion. thorny Palestine issue got the biggest 
out dates for the quints for at least two At week’s end, the Legion, led by play of a hectic week for U.N. The U.S., / 
n years. Says he: “They're still pretty British-born Glubb Pasha, held 80% of first to recognize Israel, took the lead. 


young, you know.” the one-time “City of Peace” which has The American delegate, Warren Austin, 
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Respect for national sovereignty and non-interfer- 
ence in domestic affairs. ‘The facts bearing on this 
subject are too voluminous for presentation. The 
actions and the policies of the two governments in 
this respect are a matter of public record, and speak 
for themselves.” 


Military bases. The U.S. holds bases with the “‘pub- | 
licly expressed consent’ of other nations. Russia has | 
rejected a U.S. proposal that armed forces operating 
under the U.N. Security Council should have unlim- 
ited rights of passage and the right to use all bases. 


International trade. The Soviet Union declined to 
attend a 23-nation conference at Geneva ond a 56- 
nation conference at Havana which agreed on a 
charter for the International Trade Organization. 
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Assistance to war-devastated countries. Russia reject- 
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“wholly adequate forum” to hear both sides. 
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Model Bride. Gwendoline Don- 
ner, 30, is one of England’s top models. 
Known as the “Dowager Marchioness” 
because she models older women’s 
styles, she works for Norman Hartnell, 


proposed that the Security Council use 
its biggest gun, Chapter VII of the U.N. 
charter, to restore peace to the Holy 
Land (economic sanctions and, if neces- 
sary, military intervention by the armed 
forces of U.N. member nations). 

The Soviet Union promptly backed 
the U.S., demanded an immediate vote. 
Britain, anxious to keep Arab friendship, 
backed away. But Austin stuck to his 
guns, branded Transjordan, Egypt, Syria, 
Iraq and Lebanon as “aggressors,” finally 
succeeded in forcing a vote. 

Shy Two Votes. With seven votes 
needed to pass, the resolution got but five 
(The U.S., Russia, France, Colombia and 
the Ukraine). The other six members of 
the Security Council (Britain, Argentina, 


Belgium, Canada, China, Syria)  ab- 
stained, killing the resolution. , 


Then Britain stepped in with a reso- 
lution for a cease-fire order to the Jews 
and Arabs. It passed unanimously. Im- 
mediate acceptance of the order’s terms 
by the Jews was provisional—if the Arabs 
ceased firing also. They didn’t. 

After 36 hours the order expired, but 
was extended, at the Arabs’ request, until 
Wednesday noon. They wanted more time 
for-discussion. But in Jerusalem time had 
already run out for many a dead Arab 
and Jew. 


Dr. Wong’s New Job 


President Chiang Kai-shek was on 
the spot. His critics were howling because 
he had not replaced Premier Chang 
Chun, who resigned because he was ill 
and because he could not produce a 
remedy for China’s economic ills. On 
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International 
the Queen’s dressmaker. Last week in 
a Hartnell outfit, Gwendoline became 
the bride of a former submarine lieu- 
tenant, Thomas Allison, in St. Peter’s 
Church, London. 





Sunday in Nanking, Chiang offered the 
premiership to Gen. Ho Ying-chin, for- 
mer chief of staff and head of China’s 
U.N. military mission. 

Ho turned down the job, said it 
should go to a “better-qualified man.” 

Chiang agreed, then made a surprise 
choice: small, scholarly Dr. Wong Wen- 
hao, 59, Canadian-educated engineer- 
geologist. Chairman of the National Re- 
sources Commission, Wong, under U.S. 
direction, bossed China’s war production. 
That job stacks up as a cinch compared 
with the job of being China’s premier. 





Press Association 
Wong. For the critics, Chiang had a sur- 
prise. (SEE: New Job) 


Britain: Labor Meeting 


Last week, a little balder and wearier 
than when he took over as Prime Minister 
nearly three years ago, Clement Attlee 
went to Scarborough, a_resort on Eng- 
land’s east coast. 

There he seated himself on the 
speakers’ platform of Scarborough’s Con- 
ference Hall to head the Labor party’s 
47th annual conference. Out in front sat 
1,266 delegates representing more than 
5 million party members. During the next 
five days the party went through a well- 
filled agenda. In domestic affairs, it: 

ee Fired leftish M.P. John Platts- 
Mills from party for wiring good wishes 
to Italy’s pro-Communist Socialist Pietro 
Nenni. 

ee Fired rightish M.P. Alfred Ed- 
wards from the party for opposing La- 
bor’s nationalizing the iron and steel in- 
dustry. To many, this foreshadowed a 
new drive to bring still privately-owned 
iron and steel under the Government. 

But Herbert Morrison, Deputy Prime 
Minister, urged the party to go slow, con- 
solidate gains already made. In national- 
izing coal, transport, gas and electricity, 
he said, labor “has done its job ... the 
ball is now passed back to the citizens.” 
Other Laborites disagreed, wanted to 
push nationalization as a threat to bring 
down prices in un-nationalized industries. 

Contrast. Disunity in Labor’s do- 
mestic program pointed up the unity of 
its foreign policy. That policy was enun- 
ciated in strong terms by bullnecked, ex- 
truck driver Ernest Bevin, Britain’s For- 
eign Secretary. 

Speaking of Russia’s “blockade” of 
Berlin, designed to drive out Britain and 
U.S., Bevin declared: “Whatever the 
provocation . . . we intend to stay.” Dis- 
cussing threatened economic sanctions by 
Russia if Britain participated in the Mar- 
shall plan, he exploded: “I submit to 
threats from no one!” 

Finished, Bevin lumbered to his seat 
on the geranium-ringed platform, listened 
while the conference gave him a record 
vote of confidence: 4,097,000 to 224,000. 


Fire! 


In Blackpool, England, a man 
dashed off a postcard to the fire brigade: 
“Will you come to my house? I can smell 
burning.” The firemen received the card 
24 hours later, came on the 
doused smoldering timbers 
hearth. 


Malik for Gromyko 


A boatload of New York ship news 
reporters went down to Quarantine one 
day last week to meet the Queen Mary. 
They quickly cornered the biggest game 
among the 1,844 passengers; Jacob A. 
Malik, Soviet deputy foreign minister 
come to replace Andrei Gromyko as the 
USSR’s chief U.N. delegate. 

The newsmen pounced on Malik, 
sandy-haired, broad-shouldered, 5 feet 10 
inches, as he left his cabin. Cornered, 
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Malik readily submitted to his first Amer- 
ican interview, passed out four-inch-long 
Russian cigarettes, which had cost him 
five rubles a pack (92¢ at the official rate 
of exchange). Said he: “I used to be 
deputy press chief of the Foreign Affairs 
office in Moscow. I know what the press 
wants.” 

Smiles. He might have known, but 
he didn’t prove it. He scattered “no com- 
ments” in perfect English. Newsmen 
found he differed from Gromyko in only 
one respect. Gromyko, cool and aloof, 
rarely smiles; Malik laughs easily. 

For two hours Malik talked (but 
said nothing), shrugged, chuckled until 
the liner docked at pier 90. Then he 
marched down the gangplank to be met 
by 15 U.N. representatives from eastern 
European countries and Capt. Jehan De 
Noue, chief of U.N. protocol. 

Shift? Observers wondered if the 
Malik-for-Gromyko switch meant a change 
in the Soviet’s U.N. policy. Some felt the 
Kremlin was going to tread more softly; 
others feared it would get tougher. An 
important fact is that Gromyko, after 
two years in a tough job, is badly in need 
of a vacation. U.N. reporters say he looks 
wan, tired, five years older than his age 
(39). Gromyko plans to leave for Mos- 
cow in July. Meantime, he’s very much on 
the job. This week he used a double veto 
(Russia’s 24th and 25th) to block a 
Security Council investigation of the Com- 
munist coup in Czechoslovakia. 

For the time being, Malik will repre- 
sent Russia on the Security Council, the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Com- 
mission for Conventional Armaments. He 
is a step ahead of Gromyko in the high 
command of Soviet diplomacy. Malik was 
named one of eight deputy foreign 
ministers in August 1946, four months 
before Gromyko attained that rank. 

Former ambassador to Japan (1942- 
1945), Malik is an expert on the Far East 
and also on the Middle East. That means 
he will be a handy man for Stalin to have 
when the U.N. discusses troublesome 
issues like Korea, Japan and Palestine. 
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Malik. Russian cigarettes and “no com- 
ments.” (SEE: Malik for Gromyko) 
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Back as a Paris correspondent 
after a year’s absence, PATHFINDER’s 
Blake Ehrlich has given the Queen of 
Cities a quick once over and reports: 

The past fortnight of spring in 
Paris has been extremely gay and 
equally confusing. 

Paris is as advertised and dreamed 
about, a city green and girlish, of an- 
tique palaces and antic pleasures. 
Prices remain stratospheric and wages 
subterranean for most Parisians them- 
selves (6,000 francs a week income, 
200 francs a pound of sugar). But this 
spring Parisians are smiling, somehow 
acquiring shoes of real leather instead 
of woven straw or wood or cork, some- 
how finding new clothes in place of 
made-over U.S. army gear—and new 
hope in spite of tensions. 

Things materially are not very 
much better, but they seem better. The 
daily bread ration is below half a pound 
per person and the bread is poorer, 
but the pastry is better. Milk is drib- 
bled out to infants and oldsters, but 
wine is off the ration list and Papa 
can have a smoke after dinner with- 
out resorting to the black market. 

Magic. It’s a new and wonderful 
city for the children, too. They sail 
real toy sailboats now, instead of bits 
of wood with newspaper sails, around 
the pool in the Luxembourg Gardens. 
Under the chestnuts the merry-go- 
round is running again. Many a 
French 10-year-old has never seen 
such things before. 

The city has been festooned with 
bunting for the May holidays: the 
Paris Fair, Ascension Day, VE-Day, 
Joan of Are Day, Pentecost and the 
extra added attraction of the Royal 
Visit. No free attraction, the four-day 
stay of England’s Princess Elizabeth 
and Prince-consort Philip cost Paris 
3 million francs (about $10,000) for 
receptions, banquets, halberd-bearing 
guards in medieval garb. Place Ven- 
dome, into which runs the flossy, 
block-long Rue de la Paix, was 
smothered in flags; the British banner 
and French tricolor fairly obliterated 
the establishments of Schiaparelli 
(dresses), Coty (perfume), the Ritz 
(room and board) and other purvey- 
ors of the haut prix to the haut monde. 
The shop of Charvet (men’s wear) 
displayed, among the hand-stitched 
silk union suits, a hand-stitched silk 
Union Jack. The houses of Morgan 
(money) and Arden (fats & oils) pa- 
triotically included the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Lavish. The spectacle of an im- 
poverished Republic spending so much 
money and emotion on royalty was 
made even more puzzling when the 
Communist daily, Ce Soir, ran enthusi- 
astic headlines and an hour-by-hour 
schedule of the Royal Tour. Eliza- 


































































Paris: Gay & Rugged 


Pathfinder, Osbourne 


Upturn. Now young Jacques has 
store-bought clothes and toys again. 


beth’s charm, her conservatively New 
Look wardrobe and impeccable French 
conquered the capital. 

No such crowds welcomed ECA 
Ambassador Averell Harriman, but his 
arrival in Paris, coinciding with that 
of the first ECA shipment in Bor- 
deaux, made most everyone happy in 
anticipation of good days to come. The 
subway strike, thought to be Gaullist- 
provoked, fizzled after three days, and 
the looked-for spring political strife 
seemed to be at least delayed. Once 
ECA is well under way, DeGaulle may 
yet try to gain with one blow the gov- 
ernment and the dollars to maintain it. 

Letdown. U.S. popularity soared 
with first evidences of Marshall Plan 
aid, but slipped after the Smith-Molo- 
tov exchange of notes. A quip from an 
old French Academy address was re- 
vived: “Democracies will always have 
diplomacy; it is a question whether 
they will ever have diplomats.” Al- 
most any honorable truce in the Cold 
War would satisfy these anxious peo- 
ple. 

Probably the happiest people in 
Paris right now are American tourists 
who have more money than all the 
richest residents, and whose money, at 
the special U.S. dollar rate (300 frs.- 
$1) goes three times further: a quart 
of good brandy costs $2; 1% roast 
chicken with fixin’s, $1; room with 
bath, $2. To the French wage earner 
the bottle of brandy is more than half 
a day’s wages, and a new warm coat 
for a 6-year-old son, $8 to an Ameri- 
can, is worth almost a week’s salary. 

The factories have been rolling 
at an increased rate all year, and the 
shops bulge with electric irons, a va- 
riety of unrationed footgear, and even 
deep-freeze units. Privation is still a 
constant part of French life, but sta- 
bility and prosperity, although distant, 
seem real and attainable. 











Business 


Qunch 


Brunch is a combination of break- 
fast-lunch familiar to many late Sunday 
morning risers. 

But Qunch is a quiz-at-lunch game 
invented by President Jack Frye of the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. of New 
York. The game asks employes questions 
about their company’s products, history 
and personalities. All questions are based 
on information previously published in 
company magazines and reports. Each 
winner gets a lunch free. Best scorer for 
the week gets a week of lunches free. 
Sample queries and answers from the 
Qunch-Bowl: 

Q. What value is put on the com- 
pany’s plant, land and equipment in the 
current balance sheet? 

A. $47,641,475. 

Q. Are salt and sugar used in mak- 
ing GAF dyes? 

A. Both salt and sugar and many 
other household items. 

The copyrighted game will be made 
available to other companies on request. 


Take It Easy—But Big 


On the bank of the Snake river, out- 
door merrymakers were celebrating the 
opening of a new dam by the Idaho Light 
& Power Co. 

In the midst of 600 persons milling 
among the sandwich tables sat massive, 
grizzled Harry Morrison, president of 
Morrison-Knudsen Inc., of Boise, Idaho 
—one of the world’s biggest construction 
companies. He was deep in a million- 
dollar dicker with a group of utility 
nabobs over terms of a contract. 

A secretary touched Morrison on the 
arm. “Over there,” he said, “is a man 
who thinks you'll remember him.” 

Six feet, four inches tall, craggy- 
faced, broad-backed as a truck, Morrison 
looks like a man who'd react tornado- 
style to such interruptions. Invariably, 
however, his words come out zephyr-wise. 

“Great heavens, yes,” he said. “It’s 

sen Davis. He worked with me 40 years 
ago on Minidoka Dam.” 

“Gentlemen,” he added, turning to 
the utility men, “I must ask you to excuse 
me... be back as soon as I can.” And 
with giant strides he hurried over to old, 
rheumatic Ben Davis. For 20 minutes 
they reminisced. When Morrison returned 
the impatient bigwigs had gone. 

Unperturbed, Morrison said quietly: 
“Sorry... were all young men... but 
Ben Davis may not be here tomorrow.” 

Vigor. Harry Morrison is 63, but 
his schedule is a young man’s. This week, 
for instance, in one of his four twin- 
engined airplanes (three DC-3s and a 
Beechcraft) he flew to Louisville, Ky.., 
to inspect a small $314 million project— 
a flood wall to protect the city from’ Ohio 
river rampages. Then he went to Madi- 
sonville to see his new earthmoving ma- 
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chines in a strip-mining operation for the 
Rutstein Coal Mining Co. 

For this inspection-trip he had hur- 
ried back by air from Honolulu, where 
he looked over the $40 million Tripler 
General Hospital his company will finish 
this month for the Army Engineers. 

Next week may find Morrison aflight 
to Brazil, where his crews are building 
a dozen hydro-electric dams and aque- 
ducts and re-building a 300-mile railway. 
Or he may take off for Afghanistan where 
he is pushing through a $17 million 
power, irrigation and highway job. 

Of the scores of big jobs he has 
cooking simultaneously in all parts of 
the world, Morrison finds his Afghanistan 
project the most interesting. Two things 
about it intrigue him: (1) American 
supervisors are directing the labor of 
thousands of Afghans without the slight- 
est friction; (2) the Afghan government, 
a constitutional monarchy headed by 
Mohamed Zahir Shah, is not asking 
Uncle Sam for a dollar but is financing 
its own modernization (highways, power 
plants and irrigation) with $25 million 
accumulated by exporting caracul wool 
and pistachio nuts. The whole plan was 
neat and complete before work began. 

Morrison heads 3,000 executives and 
25,000 other employes. He has built man- 
made inland seas big enough to cover the 
plains of Kansas and Nebraska. Last year 
he completed more than $70 million 
worth of construction in the U. S. and 
$32 million worth in a dozen foreign 
countries. This year the total will prob- 
ably exceed $125 million in dams, hydro- 
electric plants, tunnels and _ irrigation 
canals. Contracts are divided about equal- 
ly between government agencies and 
private companies. 

Success Equation. Morrison says 
there is no secret to his company’s fast- 
moving, schedule-beating construction 





Harold Rhodenbaugh 
River tamer. Harry Morrison takes he- 


man drink. (SEE: Take It Easy) 


record. His associates say Morrison him- 
self is the secret. Morrison’s formula for 
himself goes like this: “Drive yourself 
hard, but when handling people take it 
easy and go slow.” He permits himself 
pride in two things: (1) his reputation 
for unflinching honesty; (2) his neatness 
in personal appearance. 

On the advice of his estimators he 
once entered a bid for $200,000 for 13 
miles of Idaho highway. After his bid 
was accepted he discovered it was at least 
$80,000 too low. There was no rock to 
be quarried near at hand. One of the 
estimators suggested that since a bond 
of only $10,000 had been posted on the 
contract it would be easy to walk out, 
let it go. Softly but scathingly Morrison 
commented: “We’ve never done business 
that way before. Don’t see any reason 
why we should begin now.” Even when 
bad weather entered the picture, driving 
the total loss on the job to $180,000, 
Morrison only said “pretty bad, but not as 
bad as walking out.” 

On an inspection trip in the hot 
latitudes, Morrison usually wears seer- 
sucker, but takes along 10 or 15 $175 
suits, precision-tailored, and a huge sup- 
ply of clean shirts. 

He learned his first big lesson in 
taking things easy at 19. He was working 
as time-keeper for an Idaho contractor. 
Rather timidly he said to his boss: “I’m 
not getting ahead as fast as I think I 
should.” The boss shouted back angrily: 
“If you think you can do better, look 
around.” Morrison looked around with 
utter calm, then took a job with the 
Reclamation Bureau. A little over a year 
later he went back to the job he had left 
—as inspector, supervising his former 
employer on the Minidoka Dam. 

Team. When he and his friend, the 
late Morris Knudsen, had accumulated a 
combined capital of $500 they formed a 
partnership, bought a team of mules and 
a road scraper, advertised as contractors 
and took turns driving the team and 
leveling the unpaved streets of Boise. 

Morrison became the job-getter of 
the pair. Big contractors such as the Utah 
Construction Co. sub-let work to the 
little Morrison-Knudsen outfit simply to 
get the big, gentle, persistent junior part- 
ner out of their hair. 

Big Six. In the early ’30s, the M.-K. 
Co., then worth about $250,000, began 
feeling its oats. The partners admitted a 
yen to take on a $70 million contract for 
Hoover Dam. But the bonding company 
demanded proof they had $5 million 
working capital. They hadn’t. So Morri- 
son persuaded the Utaly Construction Co. 
to take part of the contract and put up 
part of the necessary capital. Then he 
corralled other major western builders, 
got them to do the same. This was the be- 
ginning of the famous Six Companies, 
Inc. which built the dam. 

“Every dam,” commented Morrison 
last week, “bucks differently when the 
dam builder approaches to put the bridle 
on. Hoover Dam tested all we knew about 
earth-moving and river-taming.” But it 
proved they knew enough. No one has 
really questioned it since. 
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Buys Refrigeration Equipment 
For Kentucky Restaurant 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


When Alvin J. Rust (above), needed refrig- 
eration for his Rust Cafe in Newport, 
Kentucky, he looked for durability and a 
source of dependable service. That’s why 
his two walk-in coolers are equipped with 
Frigidaire compressors and cooling units. 
And that’s why his water cooler and two 
beverage coolers are also Frigidaires. 

“T am well satisfied with Frigidaire per- 
formance,’’says Mr. Rust. “And my Frigid- 
aire Dealer gives me prompt, economical 
service.’ Refrigeration Products Co., Cin- 
cinnati, handled the installations. 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning equip- 
ment you need, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names — 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 


Heres RELIEF For 
ITCHING of ECZEMA 


Soothing, specially medicated Resinol, 
the famous ointment that daily gives 
blessed relief to countless sufferers from 
itching, burning skin — some say it seems 
like magic. Ask your druggist. The cost 
is small—relief is great. 


BIGGER-BETTER 





GARDENS 


with less work 


To get the most out of 
your vegetable and flower 
garden, use good old reli- 
able Slug Shot. Slug Shot 



















BEETLES 
Asparagus 
Flea 
Mexican Bean 
Potato 





Str, Cucumber is a (1) Contact killer of 
worRMS sucking insects, (2 ) Stom- 
Army ach killer of chewing in- 
Cabbage sects, (3) Fungicide killer 
Currant of mildew, rust, blights. 
Cut Now better than ever. 
Rose Bud Famous sifter-top Ib. can 
Tomato 40¢. Easy and safe to 
a“ mph-| use! Dealers or direct. 
aa ony Horticultural Helper 
Chafers booklet free. Write Ham- 
Rose Curculios mond Paint & Chemical 
Slugs Co., 1116-68 Ferry St., 
Sow hd Beacon, N. Y. 
Caterpillars Original 3-way 
and many other Plant Control 
garden Pests 
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Washington 


Talk 


Harry’s Boswells 





Two books rolling off the presses this 
week brought new evidence of what 
Washington reporters do with their old 
notes, scribbled on the backs of old en- 
velopes, bills and newspaper margins. 

When the time is ripe, they dig them 
out, dust them off, and wrap them up into 
a book. Political 1948 has provided the 
occasion for two such: Harry Truman— 
President (Whittlesey House: $3) by 
Frank McNaughton and Walter Heh- 
meyer, and The President is Many Men 
(Harpers: $3) by Merriman Smith. 

McNaughton, Senate correspondent 
for Time, and Hehmeyer, former staff 
member of the old Truman Investigating 
committee, were continuing a job they 
began in 1945. Their This Man Truman 
was the first full-length word portrait of 
the little-known man who had been swept 
so dramatically into the White House. 

Shadow. A fellow-Missourian, Me- 
Naughton has covered Truman as Sena- 
tor, Vice President and President since 
1936. In their new book, he and Heh- 
meyer have followed Truman into the 
White House. Their report is rich in de- 
tail, well organized, and told in the light 
of Truman’s own personality. 

In The President is Many Men, Mer- 
riman Smith uses President Truman more 
as a peg for his own central idea than as 
a subject. A United Press correspondent, 
he is the senior wire service reporter 
covering White House news. His new 
book is a description of the job of being 
President, rather than a report on the 
incumbent. 

Obit? He develops the idea, frequent- 
ly expressed by Truman himself, that the 
White House is a jail and the Presidency 
is a man-killer, tolerable only with the 
assistance of many men. They must help 
him carry the load the job today involves. 
No human could carry it alone. 


Muscle-Gal for Sale 


To its drab stock of broken down 
jeeps and deflated life rafts—War Assets 
Administration this week added a new, 
glamorous line of goods: modern paint- 
ings. 

Its sales may make or break some 
Washington bigwigs, as art critics, any- 
how. In auctions continuing until June 
19, WAA will sell Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s 
Circus Lady Resting and 116 other oils 
and water colors the State Department 
once bought to exhibit overseas. If the 
auctions bring in less than the $49,000 
paid for the pictures, it will boost the 
critic standing of calendar-loving Rep. 
Karl Stefan (R.-Nebr.). 

Aesthetic feud. Last spring, Stefan 
took one look at the bulbous Circus Lady 
with the slipping slip strap, and decided 


she falsely depicted the American girl 
as “better equipped to move a piano than 
play one.” With moral support, at least, 
from President Harry Truman, who 
thinks modern art looks like “scrambled 
eggs,” Stefan led in killing State’s plans 
for overseas showings. 

If auction returns exceed $49,000, 
it will mean artistic triumph for critic- 
Secretary George Marshall. “It must be 
very good art,” he had said, “because I 
don’t understand it.” 


Glamor-pants ? 


The White House guide marched his 
little Missouri flock through the East 
Room, the Green Room, the Blue Room, 
the Red Room. His voice seemed more 
bored than usual as he pointed to the 
spot where Alice Roosevelt married 
Nicholas Longworth, the clock Lafayette 
gave to George Washington, the chair 
where Lincoln read his Bible. 

Bonus. Approaching the West Ter- 
race, he started to tell the visitors: 
“There is the swimming pool that Frank- 
lin Roosevelt...” Suddenly he broke off, 
pointed at an object lying on the pool’s 
edge. “You are indeed privileged,” he 
said in tones of awe. “There are Presi- 
dent Truman’s own bathing shorts.” 


Silent Stars Above 


Changes higher-up make this story 
about a dull afternoon’s doings in the 
control tower at the U.S, Air Force’s Boll- 
ing Field not long ago slightly old, but 
still good. Traffic was light. The bull 
session was progressing nicely. 

Suddenly the radio buzzed. The 
pilot of an approaching plane asked 
clearance for a landing. The landing 
control officer checked his records. The 
plane wasn’t Bolling’s. 

Reproof. “Tower to pilot,” he 
snarled. “You should know Bolling is 


not open to transient aircraft.” 

Softly the answer came. “Pilot to 
Tower. This is Gen. Carl Spaatz, Chief 
of Staff. May I have landing instruc- 
tions?” He got them. 





Herblock, New York Post Syndicate 
One view: “Now, that’s real art—almost 


like a photograph.” (SEE: Muscle) 
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Can you find 
your shoes 


in this picture ? 


1. If you could look at the shoes worn 
by the people who are the true ‘‘owners” 
of American business, chances are you’d 
tind your shoes among them! And that holds 
true whether you’re a factory worker or a 
schoolteacher—a farmer or a storekeeper— 
a clerk or a cowboy—a housewife or a 
stenographer—or anything else! Here’s why: 





2. If you own a single share of stock in 
any business enterprise, you are one of the 
14 million Americans who are direct owners 
of American industry, and who receive part 
of the profits of industry in the form of 
dividends, 





3. If you carry life insurance, you are 
an indirect owner of business. Because the 
premiums you and 75 million other policy- 
holders pay are reinvested by insurance 
companies in sound, profitable businesses. 
That’s why your insurance policy can give 
you income as well as safety. The same holds 
true of almost all pension plans. 
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4. Even if you have no stock, no insur- 
ance, no pension—but are one of the 60 
million people who have savings accounts, 
you have a stake in business. » 

That’s because the bank can 
lend your money to well- 
managed firms at a profit — 
and so can pay you interest. 


5. Add it all up and you see that just 
about every family in America today is a 
part “owner” of business. Which means 
that just about every family in America 
profits when industry profits. 


ANUFACTURERS 


Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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How much profit does it take 
to do so much good for so many 
people ? Here is another miracle 
of the American“ profit system.” 

For, while most Americans 
think 10 to 15 cents out of each 
dollar of sales would be a fair 
profit for business to make— 
Government figures show in- 
dustry averages less than half 
that much! 

And about half of what in- 
dustry does make goes right 
back into business to pay for the 
development that brings more 
Americans more good things 
than any other people on earth! 
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— IT SLIPS INTO A 
$0 SMALL MAN’‘S WATCH POCKET 
—or clips easily to a woman’s brassiere! 
Yet, so POWERFUL, it transmits 2 to 
6 times more sound intensity. This means 
almost unbelievable clarity even with 
the power turned way down! Features 
MOISTURE-PROOF ‘Magic Silver 
Circuit!”’ ; ; 

FREE! . i ~ oe en ate he os 7 pon dy * Tt 


let about Hearing Loss and How to Overcome It. 


NEW 1948 


MONO-PAC HEARING AID 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. PT-6 

1.1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 

§ Please send me, without cost or obligation, the new 
FREE booklet of interesting facts about DEAFNESS 

band HOW to OVERCOME IT. 


NGME. cc cccccccvcccccccccccccccccseecoessocs 
VV.) PPP PPrrerereerrrrerr reer eee ee 
POU. 6c gck cde bevses ce cenenseun State. . 
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FREE Dresses from feed bags... 
Curtains from flour bags! 
You can make these and scores of other 
attractive, useful items from cotton bags. 
The free booklet, “How to Sew and Save 

with Cotton Bags,”’ gives complete 
directions. For your copy, write: 

National Cotton Council Box 18 Memphis, Tenn. Dept. 15 


YOUNCSTER WILL 


Give 
of a lifetime! 
~~ — : gg ae 

ect gift for ys, girls, up 

to et ears old. Pedal- asiven. Sold 

Ni} direct from Soctony. te for 
4 Literature and FREE trial offer. 


INLAND MFG. CORP, Dept. PH-6, 164 Ellicott St, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


100 RAINBOW 


Vane) These Are NOT BULBLETS. 
3) Mey EVERY BULB IS OVER 3 
INCHES in Circumference. 
eed RAINBOW 
mee) = ASSORTMENT of choice 
ee) SR). 
(he 
orange. Sold in Mixture Only. 
\ / Guaranteed To Bloom 
j Next Spring 
256 -S, GALESBURG, MICH. 
fog - go} 3 - a fo)", 4 
PAY NEXT FALL 



























Darwin, Cottage and Breeder. 

Widerangeof brilliant colorsand 
shades of red, white, pink, lav- 
ender, yellow, ‘bronze, purpleand 

Order Now. A post card will do. Bulbs will be 

mailed postpaid, C. O. D. in time for fall planting 

or you may send Cash with order. 

BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
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Edueation 


Georgia Exodus 


marching 
They are 


teachers are 
through Georgia—to Florida. 


Georgia’s 


not marching with bands playing. They 
are going quietly—some by train, some 


by bus—others even hitchhike. 

Reason: The average Florida teach- 
salary, highest in the South, is 
$3,000.* Georgia’s average salary, low- 
est in the Southeast, $1,800. 

So far, according to QO. C. Adder- 
hold, dean of education at the University 
of Georgia, more than 1,000 have left. It 
is the largest mass migration of teachers 
that has ever occurred in the history of 
the South. 

Teachers, trained in Georgia’s col- 
leges, make for the state line as soon as 
they get their diplomas. Boasted Dr. 
R. L. Johns of the University of Florida 
last week: “The best teacher-training 
program Florida has is the University of 
Georgia.” 

Tragedy. To Georgians the situa- 
tion is desperate. “We are holding meet- 
ings in every white school house in Geor- 
gia,” says Assistant State Superintendent 
J. I. Allman, “trying to get our people or- 
ganized. We want to be ready when the 
legislature meets. Salaries just have to 
go up. Not long ago I made a speech in 
a certain county. I talked about the im- 
portance of parents keeping their chil- 
dren in school. Afterwards, a woman 
came up to me and said I was right: Chil- 
dren should be kept in school, but she 
pointed out her son’s teacher had only a 
fourth-grade education and her son was 
in the seventh grade!” 

Exploded Robert Arnold, chairman 
of the Columbus, Ga., board of educa- 
tion: “This mass migration is an outrage 
against the youth of Georgia.” Acidly ob- 
served Claude Purcell of Georgia’s state 
department of education: “The teachers 
go where they please; the children have 
to go to school.” 


ers 


Classless Teacher 


Too rare is the contact of American 
youth with creative talent. 

The outstanding artist, the poet, the 
world-famed musician—all are mere 
names. Not one student out of 1,000 gets 
the personal stimulus and inspiration that 
only first-hand contact with genius can 
offer. 

Last week the University of Wiscon- 
sin’s 18,500 students rejoiced. A new 
artist-in-residence, succeeding the late 
John Steuart Curry, had been appointed. 
He is 40-year-old, top-ranking Aaron 
Bohrod. 

Known for his landscapes of the Mid- 
west, his admiration for small town folk, 
Bohrod holds a long list of honors and 
prizes. Now a resident of Chicago, he will 
take over his new role next fall. 


Unscheduled brush. Bohrod’s role 


*NEA estimate, May 1948. 
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Motorcycling Fun and Convenience 
at New Low Cost! 


Now everyone can ride! Here's the answer 
to personal transportation problems, to park- 
ing troubles, to your “stay-at-home Sundays!" 

Now, you can get out and go places, to vaca- 
tion spots, town, work, office, school — con- 
veniently, comfortably, and at low cost! Just 
the thing for crowded streets, winding coun- 
try trails. Dependable and safe, even for 
youngsters. Economical to own and operate. 
Pennies of cost bring you miles of pleasure! 
Made by the world’s largest motorcycle man- 
ufacturer, your assurance of quality and per- 
formance. See your dealer and take a ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department PA Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


A REAL MOTORCYCLE 





© 3.25 x 19” tires 

® Internal expanding 
brakes 

® Speedometer built in 
head-lamp housing 


®@ Air-cooled, alumi - 
num head motor 

@ 3-speed transmis- 
sion, foot shift 

®@ Generator ignition 


RID YOUR DOG OF 
WORMS 
USE 
PARKE-DAVIS 


NEMA 


WORM 
i{y CAPSULES 
“ep your 00S FRisxy, 


Baggett. easy to give, scientifically prepared 


low in cost, NEMA Worm Capsules effec- 
tively remove a round worms and hook- 
worms in dogs an 
— Send for ecninted, helpful worm book- 
et. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., DETROIT 32, MICH. 
DRUG STORES SELL PARKE-DAVIS PRODUCTS 





What a fish wants above all 
else is ACTION. That’s 
why it goes all-out for the 
Flatfish. Lures in 21 colors. 
Underwater, surface and 
trolling models, $1.35 each. 
Musky, $1.45. Flyrod size, 


$1.10. Send 20c for w age 
booklet with tes ing 
instructions famous 





HELIN TACKLE CO. 
6342 Pulford, Detroit 7,Mich. 
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Stephen Deutch 
Artist in residence. Bohrod will be 
free. (SEE: Classless Teacher) 


at Madison will be unusual. He will have 
no classes, be free to develop his own 
work. 

As gratified as anyone at Bohrod’s 
odd job was his former teacher, Richard 
Lahey, head of the Corcoran School of 
Art, *Washington, D. C. Said Lahey: 
“Wisconsin carries on a rare tradition. 
Elsewhere, artists are on the faculty; 
generally, they teach, at least a class or 
two. At Madison, Bohrod will be free— 
with that freedom the artist truly needs. 
Without it, he is shackled.” 


Discipline 


Long have U.S. educators recognized 
that discipline in elementary schools was 
at a low ebb, but in three states last 
week there came signs of the tide’s turn- 
ing. 

When the parents of Albert Jensen, 
10, took him out of school at Griffith, 
Ind., because they “had heard some pu- 
pils had been spanked” for being unruly, 
Judge John W. Gannon fined them $250 
each for violating the state compulsory 
education law, then suspended the fine on 
their promise that they would return Al- 
bert to school. Albert, who had enjoyed 
his “vacation,” went back to classes again 
in a hurry. 

Spank-sanction. In Harrisburg, 
Pa., State Superintendent of Schools 
Francis B. Haas ordered the Wheatfield 
Township School Board to reinstate Prin- 
cipal Walter B. Byers, who had been fired 
for administering “moderate” spankings 
to some unruly pupils. Students had 
staged a strike, forcing Byers’ dismissal. 
Dr. Haas’s ruling, made under the teacher 
tenure law, called the dismissal arbitrary, 
unjustified. 

In New York, the Bronx Chamber of 
Commerce blamed the breakdown in dis- 
cipline in New York City schools on the 
“progressive” education system. It was, 
they thought, a natural outgrowth of a 
child-can-do-no-wrong policy. To Mayor 
William O’Dwyer it sent an appeal for 
an investigation. 
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We lO GEE Th D << yi 
De GAINES with, Vi nero 


an exclusive development 
“that helps a Guines-fed dog 


GET MORE GOOD OUT OF 
EVERY OUNCE OF FOOD! 
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VIACTRON is a combination of vitamin-rich and other nutritious 
foods specially prepared in granular form by an exclusive Gaines 
process. The new Gaines with VIACTRON helps a Gaines-fed dog get 
more good out of every ounce of food he eats, Gaines and only Gaines 
contains VIACTRON! 


AW GAINES COSTS LESS 70 FEED 
than any otter hype dy foo f 


PETC CET 
WIth - -VIACTRON - 
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A Product of General Foods 
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People have always approved the 
long prevailing practice that “politics 
ceases at the water’s edge.” Now, un- 
happily, partisanship does not cease 
at the water’s edge. We do not have a 
united foreign policy, nor a “bi-parti- 
san” foreign policy. Because so many 
hopeful people believe this myth, the 
facts should be made known. 

The first steps regarding meas- 
ures that involve international matters 
are necessarily for the President and 
State Department to take. When they 
require legislative action, they go to 
Congress. Bills, after introduction, are 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs in the House and to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. Be- 
cause only the Senate has authority to 
ratify treaties, the Chairman holds a 
key position. 

Since the Senate, in theory, has a 
Republican majority, the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations is a Republican, Sen. Arthur 
H. Vandenberg. 

If the Administration worked 
with Sen. Vandenberg and with his 
colleagues, a truthful claim might be 
raised that a bi-partisan foreign policy 
exists. 

But instead of working with him, 
the Administration has merely used 
Sen. Vandenberg; has, indeed, used 
him almost contemptuously. 


¥ ¥ ¥ 


Sen. Vandenberg publicly com- 
plained lately that he had not been 
consulted last fall when the U.S. took 
one side of the Palestine muddle, nor 
this spring when we backed around to 
the other side. He was not consulted 
regarding important actions relating 
to China and South America, nor dur- 
ing the recent exchanges with Russia. 

The White House, instead of con- 
sulting in advance with Sen. Vanden- 
berg and the Republican leaders, calls 
the Senator in to tell him that another 
crisis has busted loose and that a bill 
must be rushed. 

The Republicans on this commit- 
tee with Vandenberg include the octo- 
genarian Capper of Kansas, the ill and 
| retiring White of Maine, the amiable 
Wiley of Wisconsin, the New Dealish 
Smith of New Jersey, Hickenlooper of 
Iowa and Lodge of Massachusetts. 

One of the Democrats among the 
| 13 members is Wagner of New York, 
| whom illness has kept out of the Sen- 

ate for more than a year. 
| Time after time, the Administra- 
| tion’s bills have been reported as ap- 
| proved 13 to 0 by the committee. 
Republicans on the floor who 
| question the measures find extraordi- 
| 


Along The American Way 


The “Bi-Partisan” Sham 





by Wheeler McMillen 





Acme 


Vandenberg. He has been “used.” 


nary difficulty in getting information. 
If the party members on the commit- 
tee support the Administration meas- 
ure on the floor, they wipe out the 
slender party majority. 


x 


Ideally, the President would in- 
vite leaders of both parties to discuss 
with him their views on foreign prob- 
lems. He would report to them, confi- 
dentially if necessary, the facts on 
each problem. Such discussion nor- 
mally brings out points of agreement. 
From such points a truly united course 
usually could be charted. The leaders, 
with information at their command, 
would be in a position to present the 
policy intelligently to their colleagues. 
Both parties would share in responsi- 
bility, understanding and support. 

Nothing of this kind now takes 
place. The Administration proposals 
are tossed ready-made to Sen. Vanden- 
berg, who obediently whips them 
through his weak committee and occa- 
sionally utters a lame complaint about 
not having been consulted. His reward 
comes in the form of lavish praise 
from the New Deal and international 
do-gooder press which warmly recom- 
mends that Republicans nominate him 
for President. 

Without a really cooperative for- 
eign policy America and freedom will 
stand constantly in needless danger. 
Nor can foreign policy stand apart 
from domestic matters, when every 
foreign grant affects living costs and 
any treaty may involve what might 
once have been purely domestic policy. 

“Bi-partisan” foreign policy, as 
now exemplified, is a sham, both poor 
and dangerous. 













Beacon Press 
Schweitzer. A face in the dust might 
glimpse heaven. (SEE: Historical Jesus) 


The Historical Jesus 


In the fall of 1911 the state medical 
examiner at Strassburg, Germany, nodded 
sadly as he graduated a student who 
seemed a bit old to begin a career. 

His worry was completely unfounded. 
For, at 36, new doctor Albert Schweitzer 
had already achieved more than most 
men do in their lives and was going on 
to serve God as few men are able. 

Behind him, as he left Strassburg, 
was world fame as (1) the greatest inter- 
preter of Bach’s organ music; (2) an 
essayist, music and literary critic; (3) 
philosopher—teacher and (4) a Bible 
scholar with few peers. 

Ahead of him was the hottest pest- 
hole in all French Equatorial Africa; 
the mission post at Lambarene where, 
for 40 years, Albert Schweitzer has served 
as preacher-doctor for the French Pro- 
testant Missionary Society. 

Why? During all those years many 
a puzzled Christian has wondered about 
the concept of faith that could lead a 
man to the crest of a personal Mount 
Sinai in a world humped with the hills 
of practicality and personal ambition. 

Last week, in the first English trans- 
lation of Schweitzer’s doctoral thesis, 
The Psychiatric Study of Jesus (Beacon 
Press, Boston: $2) Americans could 
glimpse the Christ whom Schweitzer 
follows. 

Written primarily as a rebuttal of 
19th Century medical claims that Christ 
suffered from hallucinations, the book 
and its excellent introduction never- 
theless has much of the heart-matter of 
Schweitzer’s concept of Christ as an 
heroic and, above all, historical—not 
hazily mystic—figure. 

He feels that Christ expected the 
end of the world and was wrong, that 
he must be studied against the back- 
drop of Biblical times, not forced to con- 
form with an age he had not even en- 
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visioned: “We must go back to the point 
where we can feel again the heroic in 
Jesus ... we must be forced to lay our 
faces in the dust without daring even to 
wish to understand his nature”... just 
his mighty historical lesson. 


Weekday Work 


In Louisville, Ky., churchgoers got a 
new chance to put their religion to work 
during weekdays. Criminal Court officials 
announced that henceforth they will ap- 
point ordinary church members to pro- 
vide friendly, day-by-day guidance for 
law-violators on probation. 


God’s New House 


Since the Industrial Revolution 
church architecture has been floundering 
about, seeking a new stone-and-mortar 
language for the new age. The ponderous 
tones of Gothic building were discordant 
in many communities. None of the tradi- 
tional forms seemed just right. 

Last week, in Alexandria, Va., the 
ABC of a truly 20th-century church de- 
sign was spelled out as St. Clement’s 
Episcopal Church opened its doors for 
2,400 parishioners living in nearby, mod- 
ern apartment developments. 

e @ Exterior: angular and modern- 
istic of red brick construction. Entry is 
through doors divided by the base of a 
white stone cross that rises the height of 
the single-story building. Gold mosaic 
outlines the door edges. 

e e@ Interior: rectangular and com- 
pletely windowless. Air conditioning is 
used winter and summer. Lighting is 
from rows of small bulb openings in a 
midnight-black ceiling. Inside walls are 
brick, except for dark wood paneling be- 
hind the pulpit. A white stone altar is in 
the entry aisle. Twin rows of pews—seat- 
ing 400 persons—face one another across 





the altar. Above the altar, suspended by 
chains, is an 8-foot natural wood cross. 
Cost: $105,000. 
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St. Clement’s. The architect spoke with a 
modern accent. (SEE: God’s New House) 
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Blue Bell puts a shirt 
on your back 


When you buy a work shirt, you want a lot of things. One of them 
is wear, and you get it out of Bue Be.tu. Because BivE Bett work shirts 
are cut from long-wearing cloth. Seams are double-stitched, 

and two thicknesses of material give extra strength to the shoulders. 
The collars are really good looking. They are cut and 

sewn like those of dress-type shirts. BLue Bett work shirts are 

cut full, so they don’t bind when you bend, twist or 

lift. And they’re Sanforized: they keep their fit and their 

good looks no matter how often you wash them. Next time 

you buy work clothes, look for the BLiue Bett label. It guarantees 
you the best made, best fitting work clothes you can 

buy — or your money back. Blue Bell, Inc., Greensboro, N. C. 





WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER ) 
OF WORK CLOTHES eC 


Bib overalls, blue jeans, dungarees, chambray 
and covert shirts, work pants, matched sets, 
blanket-lined jackets, coveralls. 









Garfield Gaskell 
wearing a Blue Bell 
work shirt 
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Sports 


Baseball: Still First 


Checking on Americans as a sports- 
loving people, the Gallup Poll found 9 
out of 10 like to watch athletic games, 
but only one in three “swings a bat, 
knocks a ball around, or hunts and fishes.” 

Baseball still is the national game. 
More people (39%) prefer to watch it 
and more people (9%) prefer to play it 
than any other sport. Second in spectator 
appeal: football, 17%; in participation: 
hunting and fishing, 7%. 


Connie’s Year? 


Last week the team that stirred the 
imagination of baseball fans was the once- 
lowly Philadelphia Athletics, who in 1943 
suffered a 20-game losing streak to tie an 
American League record for futility. 

No loyal Yankee, Indian, Tiger or 
Red Sox rooter was trying to boot the 
\’s home first in the 1948 pennant race. 
But the club was making a fight of it up 
in the first division and if New York, 
Cleveland, Detroit or Boston couldn’t win, 
nobody would be mad if kindly old Con- 
nie Mack took another pennant. 

Sentimental Favorites. No other 
team in either the American or National 
Leagues could lay claim to such heart- 
warming favoritism. Only the Athletics 
had the story-book qualities necessary to 
make them such underdog darlings. 

First there was Philadelphia’s 85- 
year-old Mack himself, amazingly serving 
his 54th season as a big league manager. 
Then there was the fact that the A’s have 
ended in eighth place nine times since 
winning their last pennant in 1931. Next 
was the fact that Mack, financially forced 
to sell his stars after 1932, has had to 
rebuild by careful bargain hunting. 

Big Wish. This understandably has 
tried the patience of Philadelphians, who 
are less charitable with Mack and his 
methods than are outsiders. But even the 


most disgruntled Shibe Park habitue now. 


feels Mack deserves to achieve his last 
ambition: to win at least one more Amer- 
ican League flag. 





Last month, with the best pitching in 
either league and bargain-basement pur- 
chases in other positions, the Athletics 
had won 10 consecutive games and 
vaulted into first place. 

While sportswriters cynically waited 
for them to collapse, the A’s were bang- 
ing out seven-run, six-run and five-run 
innings in the old New York Yankee for- 
mula. Their pitching was at least as good 
as had been expected and their infield— 
Ferris Fain at first, heavy-hitting Pete 
Suder at second, sparkplug Eddie Joost 
at short and Hank Majeski at third—was 
even better than had been anticipated. 

Test. After seven brief days at the 
top, Philadelphia dropped two games and 
the league lead to Cleveland, lost two out 
of three to Detroit. But last Sunday the 
club snapped back with a double-header 
win over the Browns, then had eighth- 
place Chicago and sixth-place Washing- 
ton to meet during the week. 

But the series that will tell whether 
Mack & Co. are really going places will 
come this Memorial Day week-end when 
the Athletics play perennially favored 
New York in four games and Boston’s 
Red Sox in two. If the A’s are still in the 
running after that, this may, indeed, be 
Connie’s year at last. 


Book of Fame 


Sports writers, many critics agree, 
regularly turn out some of the best prose 
in the U.S. With this in mind, E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., New York, has undertaken to 
preserve the cream of each year’s sports 
stories in book form. 

Last week Dutton had off the press 
its fourth edition of Best Sports Stories, 
a collection of really good newspaper, 
wire service and magazine sports writing 
in 1947. Despite a misleading jacket 
which gives the impression that the vol- 
ume covers 1948, the book is a good $3 
investment for sports followers. 

Named as “best” in the book: a story 
by The New York Herald Tribune's ex- 
sports editor Stanley Woodward which 


headed off a baseball players’ strike 
against Negro Jackie Robinson; the 


Trib’s Yale-Harvard football 


game ac- 


count by Red Smith; a piece by W. C. 
Heinz in Cosmopolitan entitled “The Day 
of the Fight.” 


{nternational 


At Detroit. Shortstop Joost (left) & teammates ride high. (SEE: Connie’s Year?) 
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Aviation 





Bombs That See & Feel 


In two articles, of which this is the 
first, PATHFINDER will review the most 
deadly weapons program in history—the 
development of guided missiles. This arti- 
cle will deal with the Air Force’s line-up 
of missiles. Next, the Navy’s program 
will be discussed. 

Fourteen thousand feet above China’s 
Yellow river a B-24 of the U.S. 308th 
Heavy Bombardment Group let go its 
prize package—a big, squat bomb with 
stubby wings welded onto its tail. 

For two miles the bomb wiggled and 
curved downward. It exploded smack in 
the middle of the 15-foot-wide bridge. 

That incident, as much as the horror 
of Hiroshima five months later, was one 
of the first important steps into an en- 
tirely new era of warfare. For the bomb 
had been guided to its target, which 
seemed just a hairline streak to the 
bombardier, by radio impulses. It was, in 
effect, a highly successful and practical 
guided missile. Today, that bomb’s im- 
proved stablemates—various glide bombs 
—make up one of the most important 
types of guided missile. They are practi- 
cally the only type immediately available. 

Rocket Dreams. Fed on a Sunday- 
supplement diet, many Americans believe 
that guided missiles mean only one thing: 
the comet-tailed, rocket-powered projec- 
tiles of push-button warfare. 

Few military men would agree. Best 
expert opinion is that no nation has yet 
pushed such development very far past 
Germany’s World War II V-2. 

And the record of Hitler’s V-weapons 
was not very good! Of 8,000 jet V-1’s 
sent against England, 75% were either 
shot down or went wild because of faulty 
steering devices. And the V-2’s 220-mile 
top range was far too short to keep 
launching sites safe from Allied attack. 

Closest thing today to a strategic, 
long-range guided missile is the old idea 
of an explosive-stuffed aircraft guided by 
radio—an electronic “kamikaze.” 

There are several obstacles to in- 
creasing the V-2’s surprisingly short but 
fast range (top speed: 3,600 mph). One 
is the fact that its high speed and intense 
heat cause its guiding gyroscopes to fail 
after a few minutes. Even more trouble- 
some is the enormous fuel gobbling of 
rocket power. The V-2 exhausts 514 tons 
of liquid oxygen and 41% tons of alcohol 
in about 68 seconds. That brief time is 
the only opportunity for guidance; the 
rest of V-2’s flight is a bullet-like curve 
to earth. 

Man-Made Hurricane. A German 
scientist who had worked on the V-2 from 
1933 to 1945 explained a third barrier 
this way: “First you must build a wind 
tunnel, for testing missiles, that will pro- 
duce air-speeds of up to 7,000 mph. That 
might take four years. From the informa- 
tion gained in the tunnel you might, in 
another five years, be able to produce a 
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guided, faster-than-sound, self-propelled 
missile with a range of 1,500 miles—the 
range at which so-called push-button war- 
fare might become effective.” 

Last week a half-way step to that 
wind tunnel was taken. At Aberdeen, 
Md., Army Ordnance Proving Grounds, 
a missile-testing tunnel that will produce 
speeds of about 3,000 mph was opened. 

To build the German  scientist’s 
dream tunnel would cost about $1 billion 
and require electrical power equal to a 
third of Hoover Dam’s 1.5 million-horse- 
power output. Even one of Aberdeen’s 
earlier and smaller wind tunnels—a mere 
15,000-horsepower job—dims city lights 
in nearby Baltimore when it is used. 

For the time being, however, most 
U.S. Air Forcemen consider guided mis- 
siles—of any nation—as super-accurate 
bombs that still require a piloted plane to 
get them near the target. But the “ac- 
curacy” is so incredible that one bombar- 
dier said: “Not even an open window is 
safe anymore.” 

As always, there are “practical” offi- 
cers in the Army and Air Force who 
think this is good enough. Technicians 
at the giant White Sands, N.M., testing 
grounds are frequently criticized for 
spending too much time improving exist- 
ing missiles. Not enough attention is 
paid, say critics, to the pure-science re- 
search that could lead to entirely new 
fields of missile control and usage. 
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These We Have. Here then, as far 
as military security will permit, is a 
representative line-up of today’s Air 
Force guided missiles. These are not 
blue-print dreams. They are tested and 
produced missiles that could be used this 
afternoon. The size data and _illustra- 
tions are based upon information made 
available in the current issue of Air 
Force magazine, the official journal of 
the U.S. Air Force Association. 

1. Packed into the nose of this GB-4 
glide bomb is one ton of explosive and a 
television camera. During the bomb’s 
fall, radio impulses move control surfaces 
and the bombardier sees on a television 
screen exactly where it is headed. Highly 
accurate, but control range is limited. 

2. Another, sleeker television bomb: 
the VB-19 “Roc” with a half-ton explo- 
sive charge, first tested in July 1943. 

3. In late 1945 this VB-5 bomb won 
its wings. Its deadly talent is mechanism 
that detects light, automatically moves 
the bomb’s fins to guide it to the bright- 
est part of the target. 

4. The GB-12 is another “seeker” 
type bomb. Its mechanism, however, 
hunts for variations in temperature, 
guides the bomb’s one-ton warhead 
toward such “hot” targets as factories or 
ships radiating more heat than the sur- 
rounding water. 

5. Potentially deadliest of present- 
day “missiles” are remote controlled air- 





Pathfinder—Air Force 


Missile team. The bombs might be smarter than people. Numbers refer to descriptions in accompanying story. (SEE: Bombs) 


craft, stuffed with explosives, such as this 
robot attack bomber designated as the 
XBQ-3. Radio guidance is either from 
the ground or from a piloted mother ship. 

6. America’s version of the German 
V-1 “buzz bomb” is the JB-2. Jet propel- 
led, it is slow, difficult to direct without 
interception. 

7. A miniature of piloted flying 
wings is Northrop’s jet-powered JB-1, 
the “Bat.” Dropped from a plane, it is 
guided to its target by pre-set gyroscopes 
that move control surfaces. 

8. Another V-1 version, but designed 
more specifically to be carried by a bomb- 
ing plane, is the jet JB-4. Its direc- 
tional controls must be given a set course 
before dropping. But air launching helps 
solve the problem of short jet ranges. 

9. To knock out enemy warning sta- 
tions, the GB-14 follows any radar beam 
it intercepts after being dropped. Un- 
powered, it glides into its target. 

10. One of the latest standard bombs 
to get radio-controlled fins: the VB-13, a 
still partly secret 1945 model. 

1l. Plane-to-plane air combat is 
made almost obsolete by missiles such as 
the JB-3 drawn here. Launched from a 
plane, it is guided on its super-fast, jet- 
propelled way by radio. It can out-fly 
most present day planes, smash into 
them with enough explosive force to shat- 
ter even the most heavily armored bomb- 
ers. Its weight is still secret. 
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Women 


Homemade Weather 


Elderly S. H. McVitty of Salem, Va., 
coolly shrugs a shoulder at the sticky 
summer heat. Sixteen years ago, he had 
a tremendous fan installed in a nearby 
cave, then ran a pipe from the cave to 
his house. Every summer since he has en- 
joyed the cool breezes from his cavern. 

Thousands of less lucky heat suffer- 
ers last week were shopping for commer- 
cially produced air conditioners. They 
found (1) a plentiful supply; (2) prices 
high, but slowly coming down. 

Biggest demand by private buyers is 
for small room coolers, developed in the 
°30s and sold first to offices. These have 
now moved into many homes, though 
doctors and others who have offices at 
home are still the chief users. 

De-sneezer. Room units are of two 
types, both electric. The one cooled by 
water, though more efficient, is bulkier 
and costlier. The more popular type op- 
erates on the same principle as an elec- 
tric refrigerator and either stands on the 
floor against a window or on the sill. At 
maximum efficiency in a 20-by-20-foot 
room, a window-sill cooler of 34 horse- 
power (most commonly used) keeps tem- 
peratures 10° below outdoors. It is easy 
to install, but manufacturers recommend 
that a professional man do it. Besides 
lowering the temperature, a good home 
air conditioner decreases humidity, blows 
in fresh air from outside, filters out some 
pollen, dust and smoke. 

Drawbacks. There are objections 
as well as advantages to air conditioning. 
The cost of operation can mount waste- 
fully if the householder forgets to shut 
the machine off when the cooler isn’t 
needed. A few housewives complain of 


Eye-catcher. Window-sill unit uses lights to play up flowers and favorite knick- 


the bulky cabinet jutting from the win- 
dow. All conditioners make some noise 
(at least a faint hum), which bothers 
some sleepers more than the heat. Best 
solution is to wear ear plugs or pre-cool 
the bedroom before bedtime. 

Chief disadvantage, of course, is the 
high price. One dealer, viewing the situ- 
ation realistically, said: “People who 
need them can’t afford them and people 
who can afford them, don’t buy anyhow 
—they just jump in their car and go 
where it’s cooler.” 

But for stay-at-homes with $400- 
$2,000 to spare, the market is wide open. 
Room coolers in console or window-sill 
models range from about $400 to $700. 

Whole House. Most effective, also 
most expensive, cooling system is the 
house air conditioner. For one operated 
electrically, the cost is $1,100 to $1,500 
to equip a five-room house, 20% cheaper 
if the house already has a hot air (blower 
type) furnace. Installation boosts the 
price 25%. Operation cost, however, is 
negligible. One day’s use requires the 
amount of electricity it would take to iron 
steadily for 214 days. 

A gas appliance manufacturer has 
developed year-round temperature con- 
trol, which heats the house in winter, 
cools it in summer. The changeover is as 
simple as snapping a switch. For this 
luxury, a home-owner has to pay $2,000 
above the cost of an ordinary heating 
system. 


The Light Touch 


In New York last week Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc. redecorated an 


apartment—with light. 
The company added fluorescent light- 





knacks below, painting above. (SEE: The Light Touch) 
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The Better to be Seen. 
With “Matchmaker” sunglasses any 
woman can get the eye. Actual 
fabric matching that in sports dresses 
is laminated into the frames. Price 
is $8 in high fashion shops across 
the country. 





ing fixtures to a bookcase, a window-sill 
unit, a foyer unit and a bed headboard. 
Its aim was to provide light for reading 
and at the same time make it part of the 
decorative scheme. 

Three-in-One. The lighted book- 
case (41% feet high) cost complete about 
$50. The top shelf (see picture) is the 
lighting unit, containing one 40-watt and 
one 20-watt fluorescent lamp set in a con- 
tinuous row. It illuminates the book titles, 
dramatizes the painting above and makes 
adequate, indirect reading light for the 
chair in front of it. Made of Weldex strip 
and painted gray like the wall, the 6-foot 
shelf is 214%4 inches high and 8 inches 
deep. A panel of frosted glass shields the 
lamps and diffuses the light. 

The functional bed light could be 
made by any home carpenter. It’s simply 
a 10-foot strip of wood to which one 40- 
watt and two 20-watt fluorescent lamps 
have been fastened. Shielded at the top 
and front by strips of translucent plastic, 
the whole unit lies on top of the head- 
board with its back fastened to the wall. 
The 20-watt lamps, placed at each end, 
have separate switches. The 40-watt lamp 
in the center lights the picture above the 
bed. 

Glass, substituted for the plastic, 
would cut costs. In fact, the idea of dec- 
orating with light could be adapted to 
almost any budget for any home. 


Nylon Underfoot 


After eight years of research, an 
Auburn, N.Y., rug manufacturer has 
rolled out the first all-nylon carpeting. In 
a rich scroll pattern worked in two 
heights of cushiony pile and a-giow with 
a silvery cast, it almost melts underfoot. 

But like hosiery, lingerie and other 
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nylon products, the floor covering wears 
and wears. It resists scuffing, is pre- 
shrunk, easily shampooed with soap and 
water, mothproof and fire-resistant. Cus- 
tom-woven to the buyer’s specifications, 
the cotton-backed carpet can be bought 
in pastel and neutral colors—in single 
shades or two tones. 

For the time being, at least, it’s ex- 
pensive—just under $50 a square yard, 
or nearly $600 for a 9-by-12-foot area. 


Cooks’ Aids 


Busy cooks, longing for a_ time- 
saving pressure cooker but stumped by 
high prices, can now buy a 4-quart alumi- 
num model for less than $7. Swifty, de- 
spite its low price, has a guaranteed 
safety plug of the same type used on the 
most expensive cookers. And unlike other 
cookers, it needs no dousing to reduce 
pressure (pre-set at 15 pounds). The 
vent valve is released right at the stove. 

Also on houseware counters is a new 
$4.95 attachment for one of the more ex- 
pensive brands of cookers. Called Vol- 
ume-Add, it fits like a double-boiler on 
the regular 4%4-quart cooker, adds 3 
quarts of extra cooking space. 


New for Beauty 


Powder Trick. Compact and cute 
is a new lipstick-size, rhinestone-deco- 
rated powder dispenser. The bottom of 
the tube holds an ample supply of face 
powder. Push up the puff like a lipstick 
and out it pops—filled with powder. The 
powder carrier comes in white, green, 
red, blue or black plastic. 

Scented Tresses. Add allure to 
your “crowning glory” by brushing with 
perfume. A new hairbrush imported from 
England holds pads saturated with deli- 
cately-scented perfume. The brush comes 
in a choice of heather blue, camellia iv- 
ory and Scotch pink plastic handles, has 
removable bristles for easy washing. 

For Men Only. Why get into a 
lather because shaving tools aren’t within 
easy reach? A two-armed chrome stand 
will hold any size razor and shaving 
brush and gives brush bristles a good 
chance to dry between shaves. Used 
blades go into a slot in the holder’s base. 

Nalepen. What looks like a pen is 
actually a nail polish container and ap- 
plicator that slips into the corner of a 
pocketbook. Its barrel holds 14 bottle of 
polish, refills easily. Under the removable 
cap is a square-end brush. Press a button 
and one drop of polish flows onto it—to 
order for one nail. 





No underwater writer. (See above) 
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Look what you can do 
with pantry-shelf ham ! 


N 


For additional recipes for Pantry- 
Shelf Meals, write Marie Gifford, 
Dept. 273, P. O. Box 2053, 
Chicago 9, Illinois. 






The best and nothing but the best is labeled MEUSRVCOLUR 



































































Chopped Ham Puff Asks for Guests! 


It’s right off your pantry-shelf—this ham dinner 
that makes guests feel they've really come to a 
party! Ic all begins with just two tins of Armour 
Star Chopped Ham from your pantry-shelf. You 
simply split two loaves lengthwise —spread pre- 
pared mustard over the sliced surfaces and heap 
with 3 cups of mashed potatoes, well seasoned 
with salt and pepper. Lay upper halves of loaves 
on top, then score and bake for 30 minutes in 
a 350° oven. See what a snap it is to fix grand- 
tasting meals that are fancy, too—with Pantry- 
Shelf Ham! 

P. $. Don’t forget to replace the Armour Star 
Chopped Ham you've used right away—from 
your grocer’s Armour Canned Meat Department. 
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Northward Roe... 


Potomac river shad were flipping 
their tails last week in waters 500 miles 
from home—in Maine. No fin power 
brought them there; they flew. 

Flown north as fry from the Govern- 
ment’s Ft. Belvoir, Va., hatchery, the 
young fish were released in the head- 
waters of two carefully chosen rivers in 
Maine. The state hopes thus to revive her 
depleted shad fisheries. In 1887, before 
pollution and overfishing took their tolls, 
Maine caught 1,096,000 Ibs. of this tasty 
fish. Last year the catch was down to 
305,000 Ibs. 

Nostalgia. Sea-going shad always 
return to home waters to spawn, so re- 
stocking has to be done with fry—fish 
young enough to take a new home to 
heart. It is always a gamble. But Jersey 
shad transplanted to the West Coast in 
the 1870s “took” so well that now only the 
Middle Atlantic catch outstrips it. 


Wanted: DDTermination 


For the first time in his life a Negro 
tenant farmer near Montgomery, Ala., 
slept right through a hot summer night. 

Elsewhere, Jast year, others were dis- 
covering what a fly-less world is like: 

Mississippians picknicked without 
finding flies in the potato salad. Dysen- 
tery in Columbus, Ga., went down 50- 
70%. In Iowa, where 400 communities 
and 83° of the farmers went all-out 
against flies, towns were fly-free for 
months. Swatters hung unused, cattle— 
freed from blood-sucking horn flies by 5¢ 
worth of DDT—gained 50 extra pounds, 
gave 10% more milk. 

This summer more millions may find 
the freedom from disease and discomfort 
enjoyed by the eight states that fought 
flies last year. June is the beginning of 
the U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce’s 





Coat of poison. Flies that light here 
will fly no more. (SEE: Wanted) 
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first nation-wide drive against these filthy 
insects which spread 20 known diseases, 
possibly contribute to polio epidemics, 
and (with mosquitos) filch $165 million 
annually from U.S. pockets in medical 
bills, food losses and depreciated prop- 
erty values. 

Community Action. With concen- 
tration and DDT—concocted by the U.S. 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quaran- 
tine to make Pacific Islandsehabitable for 
G.I.’s—experts say the pests could be 
eradicated in a decade. “Jaycees” hope 
that interest whipped up this summer by 
their 1,700 chapters will create a “Fly- 
Free America.” 

In Allegan, Mich. (pop. 4,500), mer- 
chants have given $10 each and hired 
a community exterminator. In Cleveland, 
where the Jaycee campaign originated, a 
new fog-laying machine will spray DDT 
through the business section. Pamphlets 
and newspapers will tell individuals how 
to help. Anyone, say Jaycee spokesmen, 
can get in the “Fly-Free” scrap by: 

ee Spraying DDT on _ breeding 
spots like dumps, restaurant alleyways, 
barns, manure piles and by destroying 
dead animals. Every carcass left to rot 
in the current rat-drive is a potential 
feeding ground for maggots, which grow 
into bottle flies. 

e @ Spraying or painting DDT to 
make garbage cans, screens, ceilings, and 
ledges deadly for weeks. Caution: Some 
forms of DDT hurt paint, some are dan- 
gerous to humans and animals. 

@ @ Realizing that every pair of June 
flies are potential parents of 191 quin- 
tillion more this summer. 


City of Roses 


On May 5, 1945, Pfe. George W. 
Crowder died on Luzon Island. 

But in Flora, Ill., something of 
George lives on. Because of him Flora is 
flower-decked and alive with community 
purpose this week. Charles Crowder, his 
father, is carrying on for George through 
The Sentinel, the semi-weekly newspaper 
bought for him just before he died. 
George hoped to work, through journal- 
ism, for the betterment of rural America. 

Birth of a Notion. Crowder Sr. got 
the idea of Flora (named for a founder’s 
daughter) as a spectacular city of flowers 
last spring when a new highway by-pass 
threatened the town’s vitality. On a news- 
papermen’s tour of Panama he was struck 
by the profusion of bloom. He came home 
and wrote an editorial. 

Four hours later the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles sent in 2,000 free rambler rose 
bushes. Enthusiastic townsfolk queued up 
to get them, added more. 

To Crowder the best thing about all 
this is the way people have drawn to- 
gether. Small towns can be bitterly fac- 
tional, he points out. It may be that the 
key to the nation’s peace, progress and 


prosperity lies in small communities’ 


learning to work as units. 
He felt especially good the other day 


when his chief political adversary met | 


him on the street and asked anxiously: 
“Charles, will our roses bloom?” 









Running Water means 





A Myers Water System brings im- 
proved sanitation for better health and 
is a great convenience when sickness 
comes. Wherever you live, you can 
have the many benefits of a reliable 
Myers. There are many types and 
sizes, completely automatic, quiet run- 
ning, and precision built for extra 
+ long service at low 
cost. Free booklet 
fully explains. 


THE F. E. MYERS & BRO. CO. 
Dept. K-156, Ashland, Ohio 


Send free water system booklet and dealer's name. 


My nome 





__ 


County 












PULVEX Fon 
wor dogs. Kills fleas. and 


lice quick. Keeps fleas off 5- 
7 days. Many home uses. 


OR WITH ROTENONE 
... for cats, dogs. Quickly 
kills fleas, lice. Kills fleas 
when put on a single spot. 
Pre-war formula. . 

SITHER KIND: 25< & 50< 


OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magie Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box. 

Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Service in Your Area 
A very modest investment 
will start you in the business 
of supplying a custom spraying 
service to homes, estates, farms, 
dairies, factories, hotels, resorts and 
others in your area. With John Bean 
high pressure sprayers you spray faster and better, at 
lowest cost. There is big demand for custom spraying 
service. Profits ore assured by fast work and low cost 
of materials. 

KILLS WEEDS... SPRAY LIVESTOCK 

Eliminate Flies and Mosquitoes 
These cre only a few of the jobs you will do. Protect 
fruit trees, spray shade trees, rid gardens of insect 
pests, eliminate flies from homes, parks, factories, 
restaurants. Disinfect buildings, barns, poultry houses, 
etc. Good profits, low costs. Equipment now ovailable. 
Write for full information today. 


JOHN BEAN 


DIVISION OF FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 
LANSING 4, MICHIGAN 
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ead used to 
— Parachutes 


NOW AVAILABLE 
for Home Use... 


This genuine Du Pont Nylon 
thread is practically unbreak- 
able. Perfect for keeping but- 
tons on tent. mendios chil- SLACK or WAITE 
dren's and work clothing, lin- 

ens and tatting. Perfect for APPROX 4800 
crocheting. Used by Air FEET 
Force on parachutes because . 
of its amazing strength and dependability. Here is your 
chance to get a giant spool of 4800 feet—almost a mile of 
Nylon thread—at the sensational low war surplus close- 
out price of only $1.49. Ideal for hand or sewing-machine. 


SEND NO MONEY, TEST AT OUR RISK 


Just send your name and address. Specify white or black 
or two giant spools for only $2.89. On arrival, deposit only 
$1.49 per spool ($2.89 for two spools) plus C.O.D. postage 
on our guarantee if you are not delighted, you can return 
in 10 days and your money back. Cash with order, we 
pay postage. Only limited amount available. Write Today. 
LEEWARD PRODUCTS 
Dept. 30-H,189 W. Madison Street, Chicago 2, IIL 





HELP 
WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL are expanding their 


subscription sales organiza- 


tions. Several men and women 
will be employed to sell one 
magazine or the other. You may 
qualify for one of these pleas- 
ant, profitable positions. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. You 
will be given personal, individ- 
ual training. Write today giving 
full details about yourself. 


Address your letter to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-I 
PATHFINDER Building 
1323 ‘“‘M” Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 
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Health 


Better British Babies 


Great Britain’s “austerity” diet has 
increased the island baby crop in both 
quantity and quality. 

Dr. Hayold Stuart and nutritionist 
Bertha Burke of Harvard think this is 
because food rationing has improved the 
diet of the poor, particularly mothers. 
Their study (in the May issue of The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation) reports that under rationing, the 
stillbirth rate has also dropped sharply 
(as much as 35% in Wales). Special ra- 
tions of milk, eggs, vitamins and other 
extras have improved the diets of preg- 
nant women of the lower income groups. 


Blueprint for Health 
The National Health Assembly, 


which met for four days in Washington, 
D.C., last fortnight, started out in a tense 
atmosphere. More than 900 doctors, union 
officials, public health officers and lay ex- 
perts turned up. But it was feared that a 
squabble between backers and enemies of 
public health insurance would sour tem- 
pers and prevent basic agreements. 

The situation called for diplomacy. 
Oscar Ewing, head of the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, provided it. He suggested 
that the delegates define their areas of 
agreement, sketch out the present status 
of the nation’s health. As for the hot 
issues—acknowledge them, but put off the 
showdown till later. 

Agreement. This quieted the storm 
before it started. In the four days allotted 
them, the delegates: 

—Discreetly pressured the House 
Rules Committee into allowing a vote in 
Congress on whether the U.S. should join 
the World Health Organization. 

—Agreed that prepayment plans are 
essential to provide medical care for the 
majority of the people (but ducked the 
burning question of compulsory Govern- 
ment insurance). 

—Listened to reports on almost every 
branch of U.S. medicine, applauded state- 
ments that medicine should give more 
attention to diseases of old age,* mental 
illness, and the provision of rural medical 
facilities. From these reports and other 
studies, Ewing will draft a 10-year health 
program for the nation. 


Tropic Killers 


Take any roomful of overseas veter- 
ans. Chances are good that several among 
them have had malaria and are still in 
danger of relapse. In the same group, 
there may well be a sufferer from some 


*Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp, a top authority on 
old age, told the Assembly about Christian Dragen- 
berg, Danish sailor who married at 111, outlived 
his wife, proposed marriage again at 130, was re- 
jected, “mastered his disappointment and lived to 
be 146.” Dr. Klumpp thinks medicine will even- 
tually enable most humans to live as long, declared 
that understanding of such old-age diseases as 
arteriosclerosis will rank among “the greatest med- 
ical discoveries of the 20th century.” 





International 


Airborne DDT. A way to disinfect the 
whole planet. (SEE: Tropic Killers) 


more exotic tropical plague, picked up in 
the Pacific or Africa. 

The problem presented by these men 
—and by the millions of native sufferers 
from tropical diseases—is a world chal- 
lenge to medicine. With a truly tropical 
heat-wave to keep them in the mood, 1,000 
scientists met in Washington, D.C., to 
confer about it last fortnight. They made 
up the Fourth (first post-war) Interna- 
tional Congress of Tropical Disease and 
Malaria—an encouraging sign (though 
no Germans, Japanese or Russians were 
present) that the threads of international 
research are being rewoven. 

For malaria sufferers, the doctors 
had no new cures, but were able to re- 
port fundamental advances in research. 
Dr. H. M. Shortt of London told how 
he had solved the 50-year-old riddle of 
malaria: where the parasites hide before 
entering the bloodstream. 

Hide-out. Dr. Shortt heavily infect- 
ed a monkey, killed it, and examined 
every speck of its organs. He found the 
parasite hibernating in the liver, and no- 
where else. Presumably when a patient 
recovers from an attack, parasites still 
remain in the liver, to re-enter the blood- 
stream later. This opens up a hopeful 
avenue of attack on the tough problem 
of relapses. 

Other highlights of the Congress: 

The U.S. Army has successfully 
treated test cases of scrub typhus with 
the new mold-antibiotic, chlormycetin, 
which seems also to be effective against 
parrot-fever and other diseases. 

ee Two different viruses which 
cause yellow jaundice, a disease which 
ravaged troops billeted in the tropics, 
have been identified and are being stud- 
ied. 

e @ Sleeping sickness, spread by the 
tsetse fly, is being slowly eradicated from 
large areas of Africa, opening them up 
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for extensive farming and cattle raising. 

Tropical medicine experts are now 
sure that drugs like DDT and a British 
offering, gammaxene (both of which can 
be sprayed over wide areas from air- 
planes), offer hope of eliminating malaria 
from the whole planet. This alone would 
save 3 million lives each year, immensely 
increase food supplies and raw materials. 


A Drug is Born 


Americans daily buy thousands of 
packaged pills and powders with com- 
plete reliance on their purity and effec- 
tiveness. 

The fact that they usually are safe 
in doing so is a triumph of research, 
marketing and standardization. For this 
chemists, physicians, drug laboratories 
and the U.S. Food & Drug Administration 
all deserve credit. Why this is so can be 
seen in the story behind “Wycillin,” a 
painless one-shot penicillin product de- 
veloped by Wyeth, Inc. of Philadelphia 
and now available in drug stores. 

Catch. Wonderful penicillin has al- 
ways had vexing drawbacks: it is painful 
to take by injection and often fouls up 
syringes. Hence U.S. commercial drug 
laboratories have been in a secret race to 
develop a better penicillin compound. 
They wanted it water-soluble, simple to 
inject, and capable of keeping patients’ 
blood-streams “loaded” for at least 24 
hours, thus decreasing the dosage and 
saving the doctor’s time. 

Wyeth’s won with “Wycillin,” a solu- 
tion which can be carried in a doctor’s 
pocket, retains its potency in water for 
seven days without refrigeration, is in- 
jected with only routine precautions. 

Wyeth spent months testing its prod- 
uct (meanwhile fretting lest a competitor 
get ahead). Then it asked the Food & 
Drug Administration for certification of 
“Wycillin.” Food & Drug made its own 
independent tests. Satisfied, it submitted 
the record to its general counsel for legal 
clearance, then to the U.S. Archives for 
publication in the Federal Register, as 
required by law. 

Pronto. Ordinarily no new drug, 
even though approved, can be marketed 
until some time after the certification has 
been published. But Food & Drug thinks 
so highly of “Wycillin” that it told Wyeth 
to market the drug as soon as the Federal 
Register appeared. 

The laboratory was ready. One min- 
ute after midnight on the Saturday when 
the Register with the certification was 
printed, Wyeth’s Washington man high- 
signed the Philadelphia office. Packages 
of “Wycillin” totalling 75 billion units 
went out, air mail, to every druggist in 
the U.S., timed to be on his shelves Mon- 
day morning. At the same time, letters 
went out to every doctor in the U.S., ex- 
plaining the time-saving virtues of the 
new product. 

Re-check. But Food & Drug is not 
finished with “Wycillin.” Every time the 
laboratory makes up a new batch, it must 
mail a sample to the Government, which 
will test it to see that specifications are 
maintained scrupulously. 
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BAKES! Four cakes, 
everything! 





THE SENSATIONAL new Universal Bantam 





Electric Range plugs in anywhere with no 
costly installation to worry about . . . does everything 
you’d expect of a regular range costing much more! 
It requires a minimum of space! Ideal for auxiliary 
cooking! See the startling new Universal Bantam Elec- 
tric Range in action at your dealer’s today. Thrill to its 
high performance and low price. Take it home...plug it 


in...enjoy the benefits of electric cooking immediately! 





COOKS! Two units for 
surface cooking! 





COOKS COMPLETE MEAL COMPACT! Ideal for ROASTS! 20-Ib. turkey, 
...for the entire family ! summer cooking! roast beef... any meat! 












Ask the 
old timers 
who have 
been 
sharpening 
lawn- 
mowers 
for years. 


always say 


you can’t beat a mene 


Pennsylvania lawnmower” 











‘‘Been sharpening mowers for 
thirty-odd years. I favor Pennsyl- 
vanias because they stay sharp 
longer—and when you true ’em up 
they stay true. That means they’re 
good grass cutters.” 

eee 
Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American— 
Meteor—three great names in lawn- 
mowers. They’re real ‘‘Pennsylvania 
Quality.”’ 

Order yours early 


PENNSYLVANT| 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN § CABLE 
Camden, N. J. « Bridgeport, Conn. 


r. WHY PAY MORE? 


Tube Given With Each Order 
Send This Ad 

EVERY TIRE GUARANTEED 
NON SKID, ORIGINAL TREAD 
TRIPLE INSPECTED DEMONSTRATORS 


Not just GOOD — the very BEST 
Be Wise! A Trial will Convince you! 

















% million tires shipped to satisfied customers. 
Trial will convince you. Mail Orders. Rushed on 
Receipt of Check or Money Order. 


STANDARD TIRE 


834 N. Broad St. Phila. 30, Pa. 


“YOU CAN'T BEAT HAMMOND'S 
“75” DUST FOR VEGETABLES” |, 


ROTENONE © 


as Gardeners Like it Best* 


Produce Gardeners, who can’t afford to take 
chances, know there is no insecticide like 
Rotenone. Nothing gets insects more quickly ; 
nothing more safe to use. And Rotenone is at 
its best in Hammond's Stabilized ‘'75'' Dust! 
Ic is the trustworthy insecticide of thousands 
of Produce Gardeners. Packed in handy sifter- 
top cans, Stabilized ‘'75'’ Dust helps you get 
bigger better yields. Low Cost. 1 Ib. can 50¢, 
5 lb. bag $2. At hardware, seed and drug stores 
or direct. Write for free Insect Control book- 
let. Hammond Paint & Chemical Co.,\2116-68 
Ferry St., Beacon, N. Y.. Send today. 


No better insecticide for vegetables at any price 


HAMMOND ’S Stabilized 


"75" DUST 


ome LASTS LONGER == 
*Only Hammond's Rotenone is Stabilized 
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Countess & Commoner. Fontaine gets 
a Crosby sales-talk. (SEE: Royal Waltz) 


Royal Waltz 


Hollywood hasn't turned out any- 
thing like The Emperor Waltz (Para- 
mount) since the good old days when 
Ernst Lubitsch used to whip up charm- 
ing bits of froth like The Love Parade for 
Maurice Chevalier and Jeanette Mac- 
Donald. 

Paramount is supposed to have given 
Billy Wilder and Charles Brackett, the 
writing-producing-directing team, permis- 
sion to make the grim but surprisingly 
prosperous Lost Weekend on condition 
that they would later on do The Emperor 
Waltz as a Bing Crosby vehicle. 

In any case, the new film is a good 
idea all around. The plot has about as 
much substance as a lace handkerchief. 
But in its frivolous way it makes a good 
deal more sense than the goings-on in a 
number of more pretentious epics. 

As the title indicates, the movie is 
one of those nostalgic tributes to the 
Vienna of Emperor Franz Joseph. Crosby 
is an American traveling salesman (vic- 
trolas) and Joan Fontaine is a countess. 

The movie contains not one but two 
love stories. The Crosby-Fontaine ro- 
mance is a fairly peaceful affair, but their 
dogs carry on like the leads in a Wag- 
nerian tragedy. Bing’s pet is Buttons, the 
spit’n’ image of the dog shown listening 
to his master’s voice on the victrola, and 
Joan’s is a haughty French poodle, very 
black, named Scheherezade. 

Scheherezade has been betrothed to 
the Emperor’s dog. But it is Buttons she 
loves, and after a number of harrowing 
adventures, she gets him. Commoner 
Crosby also winds up with aristocratic 
Fontaine—an hysterically happy ending 
in bold defiance of the usual operetta 
finale, which finds the lovers separated by 
the cruel demands of the monarchy. 

The Emperor Waltz is a bit too cute 
at times, and Crosby sometimes plays 
with a surprisingly heavy touch. But these 
are minor objections, in view of the well- 
sustained gaiety of the whole, the glitter- 
ing beauty of the Technicolored scenery 
(the outdoor scenes were filmed in Can- 


ada’s Jasper National Park), the tasteful 
lavishness of the sets and costumes, and 
the brilliant work of Miss Fontaine. She 
has never looked handsomer, and she 
plays the countess with a caricatured ele- 
gance that is remarkably droll. 

Bing sings, very pleasantly, a few old 
favorites like / Kiss Your Hand, Madame, 
and yodels most agreeably in a number 
called Friendly Mountains, which fea- 
tures an echo with a will of its own. 


The Winner—Garbo 


Moviegoers who saw Greta Garbo in 
one of her best roles—the tragic, passion- 
ate heroine of Tolstoy’s classic Russian 
novel, Anna Karenina—are going to be 
disappointed in the current English-made 
version. Alexander Korda and 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox have made their Anna Kare- 
nina a woman who would be most at 
home at a slightly stuffy British tea- 
party. 

When Vivien Leigh stepped into this 
role, she said: “Nobody can top Garbo.” 
Miss Leigh is lovely to look at in the laces 
and ruffles of Czarist Russia. But her 
physical beauty can’t compensate for the 
shallowness with which she plays the 
Russian countess. Throughout most of the 
film she’s about as warm as an icicle. 
Never does she approach the emotional 
depth that made Garbo’s Anna believable 
—a woman so much in love with a young 
cavalry officer that she deserts husband, 
son and place in society. 

Supporting characters move through 
the film like puppets. Ralph Richardson, 
as Count Karenin, seems uncomfortable 
in chin-whiskers that make him look more 
like a Chinese philosopher. Kieron Moore, 
Anna’s lover, has two talents—an Irish 
brogue and a flair for heel-clicking. 


Borrow a Movie 


A year ago a group of schoolmen, 
film librarians and visual education ex- 
perts went into a huddle in Chicago. They 
came out with a new answer to an old 
problem: How to offer adult Americans 
education. Getting most of them to classes 
had never been too successful. The new 
answer was one the Government had tried 
under wartime pressure: the movies. 

Specifically, home-style movies were 
what the group had hopes for. So they 
formed the non-profit Film Council of 
America. Through local councils in towns 
of 5,000 or more population, it would 
offer professionally produced, entertain- 
ing movies on everything from the Pales- 
tine problem to what makes rain. Any of 
America’s 40,000 owners of 16mm. pro- 
jectors could get one simply by asking 
the nearest local council, paying a rental 
fee of under $5. 

Supply. Last week the year-old 
FCA could offer a choice of 10.000 
movies, was finding eager audiences for 
films like the Oscar-winning Seeds of 
Destiny, the controversial The Church 
and the Atomic Age. It had 92 local coun- 
cils already organized, had just received 
a $20,000 Carnegie grant to set up 350 
more. Final goal: 3,000 chapters by 1950. 
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Gold Corn 


In the attic of Baltimore’s Station 
WCAO on moving day last month, disk 
jockey Marvin Ellin found a dusty rec- 
ord. 

“If the guy who made this isn’t dead 
he ought to be,” Ellin chortled later over 
the air. “Listen to this corn!” 

Then he played Ben Selvin’s 18-year- 
old version of You Darlin’—and for two 
weeks had his ears scorched by 1,500 
enthusiastic listeners. One was Selvin 
himself—far from dead as popular music 
director for the Columbia Record Co. 

Busy. Selvin was a bandleader from 
1919 to 1933. With such sidemen as 
Tommy Dorsey, Jack Teagarden and Ben- 
ny Goodman, and vocalists like James 
Melton, he made 9,000 recordings of 
songs like Ramona, Dancing with Tears 
in My Eyes. His Dardanella was the first 
record to sell a million copies. 


The reason “old” songs like You 
Darlin’ catch on again, says Selvin, is 


that they aren’t corn, but gay, solid mel- 
odies better than most of today’s. Bolster- 
ing his argument, he points to another 
current hit, Four Leaf Clover, written in 
1927 by Harry Woods—who also wrote 
You Darlin’. 

Selvin, naturally, is pleased by his 
comeback. So is the New York firm of 
Bourne, Inc., which is reprinting the 
sheet music. 

Selvin appeared on Ellin’s program 
last fortnight, to let listeners vote on the 
tune for the second side of You Darlin’. 
They chose Smile, Darn You Smile. 
Columbia will release it nation-wide this 
month, and is picking other Selvin num- 
bers for revival. 


New Classics 
Tschaikovsky, Sleeping Beauty Bal- 


let, Stokowski and his Symphony Orches- 
tra. Highly colored, delightful music in- 


terpreted with a caress (Victor: DM 
1205). 
Mozart, Eine Kleine Nachtmusik, 


Otto Klemperer, Pro Musica Orchestra. 
A lighthearted serenade, more brilliant 
than Victor’s recent version (Vox: 169). 

Puccini, La Boheme, Bidu Sayao, 
Richard Tucker, Mimi Benzell, Francesco 
Valentino, Metropolitan Opera Orches- 
tra. The opera was recorded in the Met, 
and though Columbia didn’t get all the 
top stars (many have exclusive contracts 
with other record companies), the cast 
has done an admirable job (Columbia: 
MOP-27). 

Wagner, Parsifal: Prelude and Good 
Friday Spell, Koussevitzky and the Bos- 
ton Symphony. Haunting music, rich with 
the reflective spirit of the Easter season 
(Victor: DM 1198). 

Paul Robeson, Recital of Popular 
Favorites. Eight familiar songs (Ol? Man 
River, Mah Lindy Lou), in the familiar 
splendid voice (Columbia: MM-732) 
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Forget harsh 


laxatives! 


TRY GENTLE, HEALTHFUL 


LEMON IN WATER 





FRESH LEMON OF WATER 


No more harsh laxatives that 
irritate the digestive tract and im- 
pair nutrition! No more worrying: 
‘*Shall I take a laxative today or 
wait till tomorrow?’’ 


instead take the juice of a lemon 
in a glass of water, first thing on 
arising. It’s all that most people 
need to insure prompt, normal 
elimination. 

NOTHING MORE HEALTHFUL! 
Generations of Americans have 
taken lemons for health— and gen- 


Californe a Sunki st 





FONE IN A GLASS FIRST THING 
aone | ON ARISING 





erations of doctors have recom- 
mended them. They’re among the 
richest sources of vitamin C; 
supply valuable amounts of B; and 
P. They help prevent colds. They 
alkalinize, aid digestion. 


Not too sharp or sour, lemon in 
water has a refreshing tang — 
clears the mouth, wakes you up. 
It’s not a purgative — simply helps 
your system regulate itself. Lemon 
in water is good for you every day. 
Try it 10 mornings. 


LEMON in WATER 


= first thing on arising 





INVENTORS 


— how to protect your invention. Secure ent 
Guide’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’ aoa. 


CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON | Wonderful opportunity to own pleasant, 


Registered Patent Attorneys 
District National Bldg. Washington 5,0. C. 


RAISE DAIRY GOATS 


Ny All about goats and goat milk in big, illus- 
\, ig trated monthly magazine. Sample copy 25c. 
y" ; SPECIAL INTRODUC TORY year sub- 


4 scription only $1 (regular $2 a year). Book- 

eter let, “Primer for Goatkeepers”, FREE on 

request. DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 890A, 
Columbia, Mo. 


NOW! ANYONE CAN HAVE 
HOT WATER QUICK! 


NEW PORTABLE POCKET-SIZE 
WATER HEATER 
$295 


Costs only 


BOILS FASTER 
THAN GAS 


Merely place a ‘“‘BOIL-QUIK” 
Electric Water Heater in a recep- 
tacle containing water. Plug in the nearest socket. Eureka! 
The BOIL-QUIK goes to work at once, heating water like 
sixty for 101 purposes—a sufficient quantity for bathing, 
washing clothes, dishes and windows, shaving, scrubbing, 
watering stock, making mashes, cleaning milk pails and 
separators, ete., the speed depending on quantity. Boils 
small quantities much faster than average gas burner, No 
fires to build, hot water to carry, or running up and down 
stairs. Directions furnished with each, Read and follow, 
Handy! Portable! Inexpensive. SEND NO MONEY! Just 
send your name and address and we will mail your BOIL- 
QUIK. On arrival pay postman $2.95 plus C.0.D. postal 
charges. If not satisfied return within 10 days for refund. 


THE ZEVEX CORPORATION, Dept. 30H! 
25 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. 


637-D 


























YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


on our capital. Your own boss. Hundreds average $6,000 to 
$25,000 annual sales year after year. We supply stocks, 
equipment on credit. 200 daily necessities. Steady year- 
round income. Selling experience unnecessary to start. 
profitable business 
backed by 60-year-old, world-wide industry 


Write RAWLEIGH’S, Dept. F-U-PAT, Freeport, Il. 





FALSE TEETH 
FIT TIGHT 


FOR MONTHS 


Try DENTYTE, the easy-to- 

use dental plate reliner. 

Apply it yourself at home. 

See how it will provide o 

snug, comfortable fit for 

MONTHS — not for just ao day. 

Tasteless. Harmless to plote or mouth. Not o 

sticky cream—no mineral oils to impoir diges- 

tion. For uppers and lowers. Full size jar (a 
year’s undreamed of comfort per plate) post- 

paid only—$1.90. Send dollar bill at our risk. 


Unconditional money-back guorantee, 
Dental Products Corp., Manheim, P-3, Pa. 











Seafood Store In Rhode Island 
Buys 3 New Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


Building walk-in freezing and cooling rooms 
was a major project for Amoriggi Seafoods, 
Johnston, R. I. So the five Amoriggi brothers 
held a family conference to decide what re- 
frigeration equipment to buy. ‘“‘We chose 
Frigidaire because we thought it was the 
best,”’ says Anthony Amoriggi (above). 

“Our Frigidaire Dealer, New England 
Sales Corp., Providence, has done an excel- 
lent job of planning and installation. And 
we've received excellent results. We know 
now that Frigidaire is best.” 


For the refrigeration or 
air conditioning equip- 
ment you need, call 
your Frigidaire Dealer. 
Find name in Classified 
Phone Directory. 





You're twice as sure with two great names— 
FRIGIDAIRE made only by GENERAL MOTORS 





Buy it only in 
factory-sealed 
packages to 
insure full 
strength. 


Kills aphids and simi- 
lar sucking insects, but 
it spares many bene- 
ficial insects which 
prey upon those des- 
tructive to plants. 


Look For The 
Leaf On The 
Package. 


A little goes a long 
way. One ounce of 
Black Leaf 40, plus 
soap, makes 6 gallons 
of effective aphid- 
spray. 







Compatible with other 
standard spray 


materials. 
4804 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Nicotine Specialists Since 1885 


LOUISVILLE 2 - KENTUCKY 
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Radio 


Ties Right! 
The Men’s Fashion Guild of New 


York almost wilted its starched collar. 
Lamented the male stylists: The men 
who appear in front of the cameras look 
like the wrath of Beau Brummell. 
Chagrined, the maligned males ad- 
mitted a certain amount of disregard for 
fashion conventions but explained it 
wasn’t always their fault. Video lights 
and cameras do strange things. A light 
colored tie worn with a white shirt, for 
example, appears as one big blob of 
white; red and black turn gray. 
| After a luncheon get together with 
television big-wigs, the Guild had the 
solution. It tested fabrics, colors and 
patterns in front of the camera. This 
week it was building up a stockpile of 
television fashions. Now, if a man doesn’t 
have a suitable suit for television, the 
Guild will lend it to him from its video 
wardrobe bank. 


Dogdays Drama 


Critics, applying the clichés of huck- 





| sterism = to radio's summer programs, 
| asked: Is the liver sluggish? It obviously 


The Hooper toppers, aware that a 
slump in popularity comes every summer, 
were already, or would soon be, on vaca- 
tion. Replacement programs were chiefly 
on the popular music side. A few come- 
| dies, some more quiz giveaways and who- 
| dunits were also being dubbed in. 

Same Old Stuff. Early in May ABC 
launched a new summer drama series 

which was supposed to tell a “thrilling 
| and exciting” story based on the rowdy, 
| cynical newspaper reporters of the 1928 
hit, The Front Page. This was the stage 
| play written by Ben Hecht and Charles 
MacArthur, later made into a movie and 
revived on Broadway in 1946. 
The new radio show keeps the title 
and the names of the fabled characters, 
| notably Hildy Johnson. But the flavor of 
Chicago’s roughhouse days is gone. Front 
Page is just another adventure story in 
ABC’s book of cracked skulls (Thurs., 
8 p.m. EDT). 

Hildy was the trademark of an age 
in newspaperdom when a reporter lived 
by his wits, ate by his scoops and made 
up the rules as he went along. Hildy 
Johnson was criminal courts reporter for 
The Chicago Herald and Examiner, an 
important position in those days when 
crime was Chicago’s chief industry. Hildy 
feared no man, defied his editor, badg- 
ered the mayor, berated the politicians. 
On the day of his funeral in 1931, the 
criminal courts building was ordered 
closed in respect. 

Slick and Pat. As ABC’s Hildy 
Johnson, Dick Powell is a_ blustering, 
slick-tongued reporter who takes no stuff 
from mayors or mobsters. In the first 
| broadeast, he browbeat the mayor and his 


| was, 





editor (who burst into bitter tears), set 
out after an accused murderer, ran afoul 
of the mob and was beaten insensible. 

At the end, Hildy had his scoop and 
the wrongly accused man safe in the com- 
posing room. But the mayor and mobster 
charged into the editor’s office. The mayor 
drew a gun. The editor fainted. In the 
customary nick of time, the little old 
flower lady came in and practically dis- 
armed the gun holder by herself. 

Scoopless Days. Transported out of 
its original time element (by references 
to taverns with television and Shirley 
Temple’s baby) and mottled with pearl- 
polished dialogue, Front Page is a pat 
cops and robbers story. 


Who Is Jack Eigen? 
Puzzled, irked fans had heard Fred 


Allen make remarks like this on every 
show the past season: “This must be a 
record shop. There’s a big soft putty bust 
of Jack Eigen.” New York studio audi- 
ences guffawed gustily at the mention of 
the name. But to listeners outside the 
knowing area of Manhattan, Jack Eigen 
was like Hollywood’s La Brea tar pit. 

Explained Allen: He needed a gag 
name in one of his scripts, picked on 
friend Eigen. Next to Jack Benny, Eigen 
has probably become the most-mentioned 
personality on Allen’s program. 

Jack Eigen is a disk jockey whose 
studio for his 12:30-4 a.m. show is the 
celebrity night club Copacabana (WINS, 
New York; once a week, WLW, Cincin- 
nati). 

Who He? In exchange for the pub- 
licity, Eigen keeps the Allen name before 
his wee hour listeners. On Fred’s birth- 
day, Jack repeatedly asked his listeners 
to telegraph greetings to the comedian. 
Not a word passed over the Western 


Union wires. One deduction: Eigen’s 
listeners were probably wondering: 


Who’s Fred Allen? Allen’s retort: Eigen 
has no 
sleep. 


listeners; he puts them all to 





Jack Eigen. “Fred stays up late to listen 
to me which explains those bags under 


his eyes.” (SEE: Who Is Jack?) 
PATHFINDER 











Books 


Story 

like it. Chiang 

Quite a few high 
American and Chi- 

Thousands of readers 


Vinegar Joe’s 


The British won't 
Kai-shek won't like it. 
Army officers, both 
nese, won't like it. 
will. 

It is The Stilwell Papers (Sloane, 
New York: $4), edited and arranged by 
Theodore H. White, who wrote Thunder 
Out of China. The papers consist of Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell’s daily journal, ex- 
cerpts from letters to his wife and a few 
undated essays. They show why “Uncle 
was also called “Vinegar Joe”’— 
Stilwell calls a spade a spade and occa- 
sionally he calls it a manure shovel. They 
him as an honesi, intelligent and 
strong personality who got kicked around. 


Ant Hill. At the time of Pearl Har- 


Joe” 


show 


ber, Stilwell was summoned to Washing- 
ton. He didn’t like desk warfare. The 


the confusion, the pomposity and 
play-acting of the “brass” irritated him. 
He wrote: “Someone with a loud voice 
and a mean look and big stick ought to 
appear and yell ‘Halt. You crazy bastards. 
Silence. You imitation ants. Now half of 
you get the hell out of town before dark 
and the other half sit down and don’t 
move for an hour.” Then they would burn 
up all the papers and start fresh.” 

Sent to hold Burma against the Japs, 
he took, as he told reporters, “a hell of a 
licking,” but escaped capture by a 17-day 
hike through uncharted jungle to India. 

Return. In India, Stilwell trained 
Chinese troops, took them back to Burma, 
heat the Japs and built the Ledo road, 
which broke the blockade of China. 

Stilwell was recalled from China in 
the fall of 1944 because he insisted on 
American control of lend-lease in China. 
Chiang Kai-shek, he maintained, would 
have used it to fight the Chinese Reds in- 
stead of the Japanese. Brought back to 
this country, he was treated virtually as a 
prisoner, not allowed to talk to the press, 
and whisked in great secrecy to his home 
in Carmel, Cal. 

Stilwell died in October 1946. It is 
«ratifying that his fiery, human, and over- 
whelming self-exoneration has at last ap- 
peared. 


rush, 


One Side of War 


The biggest splash yet in the puddle 
of World War II literature has just been 
made by 25-year-old Norman Mailer. 
Mailer’s novel, The Naked and the Dead 
(Rinehart, New York: $4) is a long, in- 
tense, probing foray into the lives of 
group of soldiers engaged in jungle war- 
fare in the Pacific. Drama, suspense, ele- 


mental realism, and beautiful writing are | 


all here. There is also a one-sidedness. 
His soldiers are ignorant, bigoted, un- 
couth men who talk almost exclusively of 
sex in a language that leaves nothing un- 
printable. Both its merits and demerits 
will insure it best-sellerdom. 
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WHEN YOU 
BUY PAINT... 
BUY 


GUM 
TURPENTINE 





vane 








Turp 


AS ALL GOOD 
PAINTERS KNOW... 


Gum Turpentine is the original, safe, sure, dependad/e paint thinner. Don’t confuse 
GumTurpentine with other types of turpentine(wood or sulphate)or with disguised 
substitutes. Only Gum Turpentine comes from the living pine tree. Has a close 








affinity for wood. . . penetrates and locks the paint film securely into the surface. 
The AT-FA Seal is your assurance of genuine, unadulterated Gum Turpentine. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION ¢ General Offices: Valdosta, Georgia 








Seven Keys to Success 


Everybody should possess all of them 
SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 
ABOUT] THIS AMAZINGLY 
UNUSUAL PRESENTATION— 

Not a Book — But a Vital Service 


C. Henry Wagner Vocational Advisers 
No. 144 Wm Penn Annex Philadeiphia 5, Pa. 





RELIEF! SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


BLACKHEADS « PIMPLES 


Use what thousands have tried for promptly reliev- 
ing externally caused pimples, rash, itch—scientifi- 
cally medicated Cuticura! Helps remove blackheads. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or the maker will refund 
your money. Buy today at your druggist’s 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


OINTMENT 


INVENTORS 


Patent laws encourage the development of inventions. Write 
for furthe ‘Tr particulars as to patent protection and procedure 
and “‘Invention Record” form at once. No obligation 
McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-M Victor Building. Washington 1, BD. Cc. 











Blessed FOOT RELIEF 


Dr. Barron's NEW QUADRO-FLEX FOOT CUSHIONS 
give blessed relief to those who walk or stand many houra, 
Relieves painful pressure from CORNS, METATARSAL 
CALLOUSES, WEAK ARCHES, SORE HEELS. Cushions 
tired, aching feet from HEEL to TOES. Soft. ventilated, 
epongy—like walking on pillow! Fits all shoes. SENT ON 
APPROVAL! SEND NO MONEY. Pay postman $1.98 
plus postage for PAIR (or send $1.98, we pay postage). 
State SHOE SIZE and if MAN or WOMAN. 30-Day Trial. 
Money back guaranteed if no blessed relief. 

ORTHO, INC., Dept. 4F, 2700 Broadway, N.Y.C. 25 











Ottawa Self-Propelled Buzz Master 







CLEARS LAND FAST! Powerful 7-HP motor with 
friction clutch for safe operation. 
Cuts down timber, brush and 
hedge; turn blade vertically and 

saw logs to length. Also : 





furnished with post hole Other 
—-, Has clutch pulley for Lik it! 

he t work e 

OTTAWA MFG. CO., 1-864 Brush Ave., Ottawa, Kansas 






FLOWER LOVERS 


Grow different flower bulbs in living 
room, window box or garden. Become an- 
other enthusiastic member of Bulb of the 
Month Club, Send $1 with name, address 
You receive by return mail, postpate. this 
month's Surprise carton of flowering size 
bulbs— Guaranteed to grow. Your dollar 
covers all membership privileges. Write toda y to— 
BULB OF THE MONTH CLUB 


125 Madison, Dept. PF, Chicago 3, iil. 


INVENTIONS ARE BOOMING 
C(R)ASH IN! 


But Defore spending money on expensive 
“Patents Pending,”’ ask for Booklet 
“PRI-MAXION PATENT PREVIEWS” 
the Fast Action ULTRASCOPE Super- 


Searches which give you Prior Inspec- 
tion with Protectso 


DE- PENDING inc. 


1947 BROADWAY, N.Y.C. 


MAKE 
YOUR FUTURE 


BUY SECURE 











PATENTS 
505, 





SECURITY 





19 





For 


FAST RELIEF, 


help feed famished muscles 
with fresh blood! 


@ Why let the torment of 
stiff, lame muscles get you 
down? Sore muscles are 
often famished muscles... 
your bout with the lawn 
mower has burned up their 
nourishment! Rub some 
Absorbine Jr. on those sore 
muscles! It helps speed 
local circulation. Then 
fresh blood supplies your 
muscles with fresh nourish- 
ment for renewed energy. 
The pain and lameness ease 
fast! 

This time-proved for- 
mula of rare medicinal herbs 
and other scientifically 
chosen ingredients has been 
famous more than 50 years, 
At all druggists ...$1.25a 
bottle. Get yours today 


W. F. Young, Inc. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Bypaths 





“You're not eating enough starch!” 


Fact Fable 


Once upon a time a poor country 
boy, with little education, went to New 
York. He left home with the advice “Be- 
ware of them city slickers” still ringing 
in his good ear. Sure enough, he had only 
been there three days when he bought the 
Empire State Building for $500. 

Then the next day he sold it to a 
native New Yorker for a nice profit! 

Moral: There’s always somebody in 
worse shape than you are. 

—Chal Herry. 
* e e 

To win Russian respect, the dove of 

peace would have to be jet-propelled. 
s 2 . 

Judging by the inflation, what this 
country needs these days is a good five 
cent dime. 

_ 7 . 

If this is such a cold war, why are so 

many European governments sweating? 


Ripcord Decisions 


A plane, blinded by clouds and snow, 
ran out of gas and crashed. Most of the 
crew bailed out to safety. One was lost; 
another shed light on his quick decisions. 
Said he, “I went up an atheist and came 
down a Methodist.” 

. . ° 

A girl’s appeal is largely measured 
by her eye cue. 

. * ° 

The housing shortage seems to be a 
case of promises instead of premises. 

a 7 e 

Some people pack up their troubles 

while others distribute theirs freely. 
. e oe 

The men who leave their footprints 
upon the sands of time are usually the 
ones who carry heavy loads. 

e e a7 

Most men agree that the paper short- 
age will continue to be felt the greatest 
in their wallets. 


The Dodgers were out of town, so the 
bombardier flying over Brooklyn’s Ebbets 
Field signaled “bums away.” 

se o 

Now that Philadelphia is raising rent 
ceilings for the national conventions, del- 
egates may counter by raising the roof. 


Annoz.ment 


The baby weighed 10 lbs., 2 oz. 
All wrapped up in flannel and floz. 

Pop nearly dropped dead 

When kid brother said, 

“Let’s drop it and see if it boz.!” 
—Leo Rosencrans 
« - . 

When a politician says he’s a man of 
few words, notice how he keeps repeat- 
ing them. 

+ . 

The new look consists of a dress too 

tight in all the right places. 
7 ° . 

The world should make peace first 

and then it should make it last. 


Quips 
Our Navy must have changed its slo- 
gan to: Join the Navy and Let the World 
See You.—New Orleans Picayune. 
e e o 
Bureaucracy: Government of the 
people, by some of the people. and for 
some of the people.—Detroit News. 
e 7 e 
Free speech in Russia just means 
that if you’re cut off the party line you 
hang up.—New Orleans Times. 
. om o 
Now rapidly draws near the time 
when a smart electrical gadgeteer might 
pick up a nice fortune by superseding the 
heated blanket with a refrigerated sheet. 
—Boston Herald. 
- e aa 
It seems that the only thing the com- 
munistic and socialistic countries like 
about our capitalistic country is its capi- 
tal.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“That's the best one I’ve ever heard.” 


PATHFINDER 
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New speed adds hours,to your leisure! 
The 1948 Perfection Oil Range gives 
you clean, instant heat . . . no other 
range is faster! You get any degree of 
instant heat, the moment you light the 
special "High-Power" burner. Gone 
forever—the drudgery of handling 
wood, coal, ashes! 








New smokeless cooking ends cleaning 
drudgery! The Perfection Oil Range 
leaves pots, pans, walls, woodwork and 
kitchen curtains spotlessly clean. More 
hours saved for better living! 





New “Live-Heat” oven gives the best 
baking results! Fresh, live heat swirls 
through it to give the evenest brown- 
ing ... the easiest baking ... perfect 
results every time. 





New beauty, new economy too! Its 
smooth, gleaming enamel brightens 
your kitchen. Its amazing economy 
lightens your heart. If you want lighter 
work, easier cooking, more time—don't 
waste a minute. Try the beautiful new 
Perfection Oil Range today! 


More time for +he world’s 
better living with most popular... 
PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7020-C PLATT AVENUE OIL RANGE 


CLEVELAND 4, OHIO ATLANTA e CLEVELAND ¢ CHICAGO e JERSEY CITY « KANSAS CITY © OAKLAND « ST. PAUL 








ne your house that WEW lock. with 


ACME HOUSE PAINT 


TODAY FINER THAN EVER BEFORE! 


NEW LOOK IS RIGHT! Now your 


house can have—and keep—a 
sparkling beauty it’s never had 
before! New processes and devel- 
opments have made Acme Quality 
House Paint FINER THAN 
EVER BEFORE in 64 years of 
paint-making. That’s why Acme 
House Paint gives lasting beauty, 
extra protection! You'll be thrilled 
by the fresh new colors and gleam- 


pro-cccccc crn 


COPYRIGHT 1948, ACME WHITE LEAD @ COLOR WORKS 


ing finish. For the inside of your 
home, Acme offers paints and en- 
amels in glorious new colors that 
match, harmonize and contrast 
with Kem -Tone. When you’reready 
to paint, inside or out, see your 
Acme dealer for the new Acme 
House Paint colors and the excit- 
ing new Color Hit Parade of Acme 
inside finishes. Acme White Lead & 
Color Works, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


NEWEST IDEA IN PAINT! 


Match your Kem-Tone 
walls with these stun- 
ning Acme inside paints: 
Acme Enamel-Kote for 
furniture, woodwork. 
Acme Semi-Gloss for 
walls, ceilings where 
Kem-Tone is not used. 
Acme Floor and Porch 
Enamel and Varno-Lac. 
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Glorious new colors 


TO BEAUTIFY 
AND PROTECT 
YOUR HOME 


Acme means high quality 
paints, automobile finishes 
and insecticides. Largest 
maker in many fields, 

a leader in all. 


One of America’s Great Institutions. Founded in 1884 





